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THE DOUBLE PUZZLE. 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





EORGE VINCENT awoke 
one morning with a fixed 
idea in his mind that ‘“‘some- 
thing must be done.” it 
was not a sudden sense of 
the excellence of Mr. Long- 


and doing” that had struck 
him, although he had no 
more clearly defined idea in 
his mind of the nature of 
the something than if he 
had been moved only by an 
abstract impulse to action. 
All he knew was that it 
must result in money. His 
pecuniary affairs had ar- 
rived at a conjuncture when something is inev- 
itable, and his arxiety arose from his desire to 
zet the innings, and be the agent, instead of the ob- 
j-ct, of the next financial operation in which his 
same should figure. He was on the brink of ruin, 
end the peculiar dizziness produced by that insecure 
position ofven makes men so insane that they plunge 
nheadforemost into it, when a little steadier nerve 
would show them some way to avoi:l the plunge al- 
vwgether. He went to his otiice, revolving schemes 
in his mind to raise sums of money, all of which 
schemes were very ingenious but utterly impracti- 
cable, unless he had had money already. He found 
no comfort in his office; there was a cold and unfeel- 
ing missive irom the notary public, in regard toa 
cash engagement made by Vincent some sixty days 
since, to pay @ certain sum of money upon a day 
already elapsed; and various demands fur money 
from various sources, all more or less expected, but 
1one the more welcome. Vincent did very little that 
day but to rush frantically up and down State street, 
«3 uselessly as if he was trying to add a cubit to his 
stature, and trying the while to look as if he were 
only under an ordinary press of business—yes, and 
ilattering himself that he succeeded, too, as if his 
friends and fellow-merchants did not cheerfully and 
phlegmatically exchange prophecies in his wake, that 
* Vincent would go up before long.” He believed 
that his ascension was only looked for by himself, 
or if he supposed others shared in his anticipation, 
he wag only the more anxious to disappoint them. 
The something that should work his salvation had 
not yet been done, when he turned his back on the 
city, and was transported to the bosom of his family, 
in che pleasant suburban village of Effingham. The 
bosom allu.ied to was rather a narrow and contracted 
one, being mainly represented by that which was 
covered by the chaste, matronly alpaca robes of Mrs. 
George Vincent, an irreproachable and unapproach- 
able female who had arrived at the stage of acetous 
fermentation. Among Vincent’s many unprofitable 
speculations, his matrimonial speculation hadi been 
one of the most inauspicious. This, however, is not 


| remarkable, it being open to demonstration that if a 


human being commits an act of utter fatuity on only 
one day in the whole threescore and ten years allot- 


| ted to life, the odds is about 25550 to 1 that that day 
| is his or her wedding-day. The happily married (for 


such I am informed there be) probably deriving the 
same augmented joy trom the general misery as 
some soft-headed divine supposed that the blessed in 
heaven will receive from the contempla’ion of their 
quondam friends in everlasting ttames. Vincent hadi 
the less excuse because he had been married once, 
already; and why he married Miss Arabeila Day was 
@ question that more than once puzzled even him- 
self, after the deed was irrevocably done. But he 


fellow’s advice to be “up | 


| was a man who was apt to let himself be led away 


by circumstances, although not, strictly speaking, | 


what is generally called a weak character. There 


were various things that made their union inharmo- | 


| Rious. 
| Manner, and free and generous in disposition. Mrs. 
| Vincent was very much the reverse. For all that, 
they might have agreed very well, only for a few pe- 
culiarities of Mrs. Vincent’s, one of which was to 
refuse to agree very well with anybody that she 
' ought to agree with. There were several ways in 
which she manifested her independence. In the first 

place, Arabella was indigenous to the soil of Etting- 


ham, and Vincent was an exotic, and sometimes made 


| Some remarks on his neighbors which she invariably 
resented, whether she had ever said the same of 
them or not. Then a portion of the aforesaid soi! of 
Effingham belonged to Arabella, and upon that lot 
of land Vincent built a house. Arabella considered 
the improvement to be hers, as much as the land, 
and whenever Vincent made any suggestion about 
the management of the house, or extending its hos- 
pitalities, Arabella immediately said something about 
“ My house.”’ Mr. Vincent at tirst hinted at some 
share in the proprietorship, but he desisted, because 
he soon discovered that the use of the personal pro- 
noun in the first person, and more especially in the 
possessive case, was a leading necessity in Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s licgual constitution. 

A second unsatisfactory event for Vincent was the 
discovery that he was to have his wife’s brother per- 
manen ly quartered upon him. In the early days of 
his marriage, Vincent had taken his brother-in-law 
as a clerk, and had joined in Arabella’s invitation to 
him to ‘stay afew weeks” with them. He would 
have been glad to have seen the last of him, both as 
clerk and guest; but Arabella was resolute in her 
will to have her brother retained in both capacities; 
and, in tact, it was a grievance that he was not made 
@ partner. But Vincent asserted that the young 
man’s abilities did not atone for his want of capital, 
nor his virtues atone for his want of either the one 
or the other, and remained deaf to argumenis and 
upbraidings. Mrs. Vincent was not very tondly 
attached to her brother, but then—he was /er broth- 
er. Vincent did not tind this an all suttiving quality. 
Mr. Frederick Day’s other qualities were not very 
striking, but he had no vices. He never drank any- 
tuing but milk and water (not commingled), he tre- 
quented no places of public amusement save lectures 
and concerts of the most unblemished standing; he 
did not know theace of hearts from the Jack of clubs; 
he used no inelegant or expletive language; he went 
to bed early and got up early; he went to church 
twice every Sunday, and treated “ the ladies,” as he 
was careful to designate all women, with the most 
gracious courtesy, unmarred by aught like levity, 
and fulfilled, in short, all the requirements of an 
estimable member of society. If ail this constitutes 
a perfect character, Frederick Day was one; if there 
is anything more required, I fear he fell a trifle 
short. 

There was another discordant element in the fam- 
ily, besides Mrs. Vincent’s brother, and that was Mr. 
Vincent’s son, by his first marriage, who was now 
between twelve and thirteen. Miss Day had been 
very fond of the boy, but Mrs. Vincent was not; and 
as he advauced in years, he became more and more 
objectionable to her. In fact, Harry Vincent was 
not a“ good boy,” and managed to cover himself 
with disgrace in the eyes of his pastors and masters, 
wherever he went. His father sent him from one 
school to another, but no one found the right course 
of discipline for Harry Vincent’s case. When he 
came home, he was sure to put his stepmother into a 
scate of tragic wrath within tweive hours; and even 
his father, whose sympathies were of course on ! is 
side, had threatened him with the extreme peraicy 
of the law, if he did not stop keeping the house in an 
uproar by his overt acts against his stepmother and 
her brother. 

Such was the domestic Eden to which Vincent 
returned. He found Mrs. Vincent alone, with Ler 





Vincent was rather hasty and blunt in his ; 





war-paint on. This expression is purely symbolical, 
for Mrs. Vincent never would have been guilty of the , 
sin of improving her complexion by any means, mach | 
less of painting. Vincent feigned to be unconscious | 
of the boding signs, and asked: 

“ Where is Frederick?” 

** He has gone back to town to attend a lecture. J 
should have liked to have heard it.” 

Vincent shunned the snare, and did not ask why 
she had not gone, but said: 

‘* Where is Harry?” 

*T do not know,” said Arabella, in a voice that 
said he ought to be ashamed of himself, wherever he 
was. Vincent abandoned that topic also, and did 
not try to advance any other. 

After Vincent had concluded his repast, he retired 
to an arm-chair and an evening paper, in which he 
appeared to be absorbed, although he was really con- 
sidering the great problem that had engaged bim all 
day, and for many previous days. Mrs. Vincent 
broke the silence. 

** Mr. Vincent!” 

“Well!” said Vincent. 

** When you are perfectly at leisure, I should like to 
speak to you.” 

*“ Verv well,” said Vincent. 

There was a long pause. Again Arabella spoke. 

‘Mr. Vincent!” 

“ Well!” 

“ Did you hear me?” 

*T am listening.” 

“T said, when you are perfectly at leisure,” said 
Arabella. 

Vincent laid down his paper, and turned himself 
and his chair together full towards her, with an air 
of undivided attention that should have conciliated 
her, but did not seem to have that etfect. After a 
moment’s pause, which was a rhetorical etfect, Mrs. 
Vincent commenced with a dignity tempered (and 
very ill-tempered, too,) with assumed humility: 

“ Mr. Vincent, | am very much in need of a small 
sum of money.” 

**So am I,’’ said Vincent. 

**T am serious,” said Arabella, 

* So am I,” said Vincent. 

Arabella’s tierce gray eye and bending beak were 
concentrated on her husband with a degree of tiash- 
ing and dilating that would have set up twenty 
heroines in tacial expression. 

‘“*Mr. Vincent,” she said, ‘‘ I am not to be tritled 
with.” 

‘*Mrs. Vincent,” said Vincent, “I would as soon 
trifle with an Indian devil. [ have nomoney. I 
have told you so again and again.”’ 

‘“*L[know you have,” said Arabeila; and then she 
swept across the room, and made a short rustling in 
a drawer, and came back with a small sheaf of papers 
which she held out at arm’s length under her hus- 
band’s nese. Eyes would end the sentence more 
elegantly, but it was not to those features which 
Mrs. Vincent presented the documents. 

* Then, sir,” she said, ‘‘ since you absolutely refuse 
me the the least use of money, which is certain/y as 
much mine as yours, I must call on you to pay these 
bills yourself. Some of them have been sent in 
twice.” 

“1’m very sorry,” said Vincent. “It isn’t pleas- 
ant to be dunned. ButI can’t helpit. I haven’t a 
dollar to-night. You may search my pockets, if you 
like.” 

“ Search — your — pockets” said Arabella, with 
strong disdain. “I dare say you empty your pocket- 
book before you come home. You can give mea 
check.” 

‘* Easily,” said Vincent, with a ghastly grin. “TI 
have pienty of blank checks. Flying kites isa prac- 
tice sanctioned by the great Franklin, but even he 
found that if persiste! in, it is apt to produce a 
flare-up.” 

Arabella was not pleased by this crackling of 
thorns. 

“T don’t understand your 





sang, Mr. Vincent,” | 


she said. “Bat I understand that you intend to} 


refuse me any money whatever for the commonest 
necessaries of life.” 

Vincent started up, and said: 

“Are you an utter idiot, Mrs. Vincent, or are you 
trying to drive me out of my senses by your ceaseless 
dunning? I have told you again and again, and I 
teli you now, that I do not know where to get any 
money. I am all but bankrupt now, and you may 
think yourself very lucky if this house isn’t sold over 
your head.” 

“ My house!” shrieked Arabella. 

“* Yours, or mine, or any one’s, it doesn’t much 
matter. You know it is all mortgaged, and [ suppose 
you know what foreclosing a mortgage is.” 

Mrs. Vincent knew about the mortgage, as a mere 
matter of fact, but she had a creed that her right to 
her land was, as it were, indefeasible, and stronger 
than any legal instrument whatever, even when 
executed by herself. She broke out in eloquent 
vituperations against her husband, which were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Frederick Day, with a 
handkerchiet before his face. There was a pause, 
and then Vincent asked : 

“ What is the matter, Day? Have you been in a 
fight?” 

Arabella looked reproachfully at Vincent, and 
asked : 

‘‘What is the matter, Freddie? Have you got 
hurt?” 

‘““Where is Henry?” asked Frederick, in muffied 
tones of stern indignation. 

Henry, by the way, was not the youthful Vincent’s 
name; he had been christened Harry; bat all the 
more for that. Frederick called him Henry, because 
he said it ought to be his name. 

“Harry?” said Vincent. “What has he been 
doing?” 

‘“* He has committed a most dastardly outrage!” 
said Freddy, withdrawing the handkerchief. ‘“ Look 
here!” 

Frederick’s face was as black as that of a fuall- 
blooded negro of the blackest variety. Vincent burst 
out into a laugh, for the tragic sense of injury on 
Freddie’s transformed face was sufficiently ludicrous. 
But Arabella exclaimed: 

‘The abominable young ruffian! 
it, Freddie?” 

Frederick did not know how the fell deed had been 
done. He had not discovered it until he was in the 
hall; but his suspicions fell at once upon his step- 
nephew. Arabella hal no doubt that Frederick was 
right; and neither, indeed, hal Vincent, the incor- 
rigible Harry having done many things as base as 
this. A short search showed that Harry was not in 
the house, and Vincent, after a little troubie, suc- 
ceeded in sending Arabella away, and remained 
alone to wait for the return of his unregenerate son. 
Vincent was somewhat incensed at Harry himself, 
not so much for the practical joke played on Mr. 
Day, a8 because he had disregarded the only very 
strict injunction his tather laid upon him, which was 
not to be out late at night. It wasata very unsea- 
sonabie hour that Muster Vincent returned. His 
explanation was, tbat he bad gone into town, to en- 
joy the etfect of his jest, and had missed a train, and 
walked almost all the way out of town. Vincent 
gave him a rather more severe aimonition than 
usual, owinz, perhaps, to his irritated state of mind, 
and Harry responded that the next time he wouldn't 
come home at all, and was ordered peremptorily to 
hold his tongue ant go to bed. He refused to do 
either, and so his father carried him off bodily to his 
room in the attic, aud administered a slight chastise- 
ment. All this made considerable noise, and Mrs. 
Vincent appeared, and said: 

‘‘ Mr. Vincent, don’t kill the boy.” 

There was no risk of life involved, but Vincent an- 
swered that it was none of her business if he did. 
However, he locked the door on Harry, and went 
down stairs, Mrs. Vincent following, and remarking 
that striking the boy brutally because he ( Vincent) 
Was angry at lier, was not puni hment. Mr. Vincent 
responded that he himself would rather be thrashed 


How did he do 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








than scolded, and there the domestic tragedy ended | her door than on the probable fate of the cuiprit. 


for that night. 


down stairs, he found that Arabella had devised a | 
netable scheme for bringing him torepentance. The | 
breakfast table was prepared for him alone, and the 
only viand it presented was a singularly forbidding | 
looking loaf of uncut bread, by which there stood a 
pitcher of water and a glass. Vincent looked at this | 
array for a moment, and then inquired into its mean- 
ing. Arabella answered him with reproving point. | 
“After what you have told me of your circunistan- 
ces, Mr. Vincent, you cannot expect me to be so 


foolish and criminal as to maintain our customary | 


style of living.” 

This sentiment was correct and virtuous. undoubdt- 
edly. Vincent, however, did not receive it in the 
right spirit; he did not exciaim ‘ Noble woman!” or 
otherwise recognize ber claims to admiration. On 
the contrary, his apostrophe, though limited to three 
mcnory.lables, did in that brief speech asperse at 
once her sagacity, her juvenility, aff_l ber chance of 
salvation; and with it on his lips, he strode into the 
kitchen. Here there was an abomination of desola- 
tion, and the fire of the domestic altar (for such I 
hold a cooking-stuve must be considered) was extin- 
guished. Mrs. Vincent, from behind him, explained: 

*T have sent away Jane and Maria.” 

Mr, Vincent made po answer. He turned silently 
back into the other part of the house, and sought for 
his hat. Mrs. Vincent refrained from any more 
words, for she saw that her admirable system of 
wifely cons>lation had succeeded, and that her hus- 
band was ouly silent because words were inadequate 
to express what he felt. He departed, and Arabella 
returned to the house; and soon after, Frederick 
came down stairs. He had been engaged in trying 
to restore his complexion to its native state, but had 
only imperfectly succeeded. Arabella narrated what 
had passed, and wound up by saying: 

“ What a savage temper that man has! If you had 
seen his face this morning! He was positively livid 
—positively livid—and last night! why, Freddie, I 
believe he would have murdered that boy, if I hadn’t 
intertered !” 

Frederick caught a glimpse of his own face in a 
looking: glass, and that perhaps modified his horror 
at the idea of Harry’s being murdered, for he made 
very slight reply, but requested to be supplied with 
breakfast, which request Arabella complied with 
more liberally than she had in Vincent’s case, that 
being merely levelled against her husband. Freddie 
applauded her device. 

**T would persevere, Arabella,” he said. ‘1 have 
reason to believe that Vincent is misrepresenting the 
state of his affairs, and is putting his property out of 
his hands for an unworthy purpose, into the hands 
of a person still more unworthy.” 

*Do you think so?” said Arabella, immediately 
putting the unworthy person into the shape of one of 
her own sex —for jealousy, of the dog-in-the-manger 
type, was one of her failings. Frederick said he did 
think so. 

In order to relieve every one’s feelings in regard to 
Arabella, be it understood that out of the liberal 
quarterly allowance placed to her account in the 
Effingham Bank, by her husband, during the pre- 
vious years of their union, she had laid by a comfort- 
able little sum, of which he knew nothing, and which 
Frederick only guessed at; for this superior woman 
did not trust even him, having no intention of shar- 
ing with him. However, Frederick did guess it. 
He had found it out by what ve styled his penetra- 
tion; a good many excellent persons mistake prying 
and eavesdropping for penetration. It was Freder- 
ick’s penetration, in which Isabella largely shared, 
that Vincent chiefiy objected to. Arabella at home, 
had shown it by religiously searching the pockets of 
every garment that Vincent laid by, even temporari- 
ly; and Frederick, in the office, had read every scrap 
of paper that he could get at, and listened to every 
scrap of conversation that came within his range of 
hearing. They even went so far, at times, as to have 
recourse to the spout of a boiling tea kettle, to solve 
at once the gluten of an envelop and the mystery 
which they assumed it to contain. If they hitherto 
had discovered comparatively little, they ascribed it 
less to innocence than to art, being both well con- 
vinced, especially Arabella, that Vincent was in the 
constant practice of the most awful and sou!-destroy- 
ing iniquities. They now, over their breakfast, 
served up Vincent as sauce piquante. Luckily he 
had a good many faults, or else they could not have 
raised so fine an edifice of wickedness upon the basis 
of his character. 

Having said all they could about Vincent, they 
talked about Harry awhile, and then Arabella went 
up and admonished Harry, through the door, that if 
he would beg his uncle’s pardon, he should-have 
something to eat. But Harry would not agree to the 
conditions, and so he was left to himself again until 
evening, when the same terms were proffered and 
refused; and Harry demanded if his father said he 
was to be locked up there. Mrs. Vincent responded 
that his father would treat him a great deal worse 
than that, and retired again. Vincent did not come 


} 





out of town that night, and so the starvation system | 


was not interfered with. 

The next morning, when Arabella went up to see 
if Harry was reduced to subjection yet, she found 
the door of his room open, a square hole in the door 
where the lock had been, and the lock itself, and a 
gimlet, and a scattered heap of particles of wood, 
from the holes the young housebreaker had bored, 
were lying on the floor. Arabella gazed in mute 
displeasure, her thoughts more on the injury done to 


Vincent’s office in town. So they did not trouble) 
themselves about the boy at all. Vincent came 
home that night, but very late, and Arabella did not | 
see him until the next morning. Then it appeared | 
that Vincent had seen nothing of Harry. 

“‘] scarcely think I shall look for him,” said Vin- 
cent, morosely. ‘‘ Wherever he is, he is as well off 
as he is likely to beat home. At home,’’ he repeated, 
sardonically. ‘A sweet home he had, as well as I.” 

Arabelia cleared her throat, and quoted, ‘‘He | 
that soweth the wind shall reap the whirlwind,’” | 
and pursued, “‘ Your home, George Vincent, is what 
you have made it, and so is your son—” 

** Bosh!” said Vincent, irreverently and savagely. 
And he deigned no further words while he remained 
in the house, which was not long. Frederick had 
not presented himself to his brother-in-law, but had 
seen him, without being seen, and remarked when 
he was gone: 

**] do not belisve you will ever see that man again, 
Arabella. There was something rather singular in 
his demeanor, and it is my belief that he has made 
up his mind to desert you.” 

Frederick did not seem to find this idea unpleas- 
ing, but Arabella pinched her lips together vindic- 
tively. She knew her rights. Vincent was her 
husband, and she had a right to torment him as long 
as she lived, unless he chose to die. Frederick pur- 
sued his remarks: 

** But he shall be made to provide for you properly, 
Arabella; you may depend on that. I’ll keep an eye 
on him.” 

Vincent did not return for several days; but Fred- 
erick, who had turned white again, went into the 
office regularly every day, and looked at everything 
that came in his way, without learning much except 
that Vincent had not confined his pretence of embar- 
rassed circumstances to them, but had palmed it 
effectually on very many other persons. 

On the fourth day of Vincent’s absence, Arabella 
disc» vered a key on the floor of the room that he had 
occupied when he was lastin the house. Frederick 
pronounced this the key of the safe, and carried it 
off in triumph. He was engaged that day in the 
work of penetration into the contents of the safe, but 
had not had time to find out much when the office 
door was opened, and turning, he saw Vincent. 
There was a moment’s pause. Frederick looked 
blank and rather scared, at first, for there was a 
truculeiit air about Vincent which a haggard and 
unshaven face easily presents. Vincent’s expression, 
too, evidently showed that he thought he had 
caught Frederick in an act for which he could find 
no words of excuse. He did his brother-in-law in- 
justice. Calling to mind that he was a respectable 
member of scciety, and that Vincent was suspected 
of forfeiting that grade, he said: 

“T trust, brother Vincent, that you do not suspect 
me of any unjustifiable motives in opening this safe.” 

“J don’t know what other motives you could have 
had.” 

“* My conscience is clear,” said Frederick, shutting 
the safe, and feeling furtively in his pocket, to see if 
an envelop he had put in it was secure. 

“T dare say,” said Vincent. ‘1 don’t suppose 





anything of the kind weighs on your conscience. I 
have known a long time that you were in the habit | 
of prying into my concerns, but you have done it so 
sneakingly that I never had any direct proof of it 
before; but I will take care that it never happens 
again. Go out of this office.” 

“If your privacy could bear inspection better,’ 
said Frederick, ‘‘ you would not be so sensitive about 
its being inquired into.” 

** Leave the oflice!” repeated Vincent, peremptori- 
ly, pointing to the door with an index hand that 
could so easily have been converted into a doubled 
fist, that Frederick obeved, in order to save a fellow- 
creature the sin of assault and battery. Standing 
outside the door, and seeing other persons within a 
safe distance, he resumed: 

‘There are certain things that my sister hasa 
right to inquire into, and it is my duty to protect her 
in ber rights.” 

**Go and protect her in her rights, then!” said 
Vincent, and shut the door on him. 

Frederick went out to Effingham, and narrated 
what had passed to his sister. After this had been 
done, he took out the envelop he had secreted, and | 
said : 

**Now, here is a small thing, but it goes to prove 
what I have suspected. Here is an envelop post- 
marked Montreal, and directed to Vincent in a 
female hand.” 

Arabella seized on it. It was so. A delicate fe- 
male hand. Frederick took it back again, and open- 
ing it, drew outa slip of paper. 

“This,” he said, ‘has been torn off a letter—the 
letter itself is probably destroyed. It is a direction | 
in the same writing to Miss Annette Campbell, care | 
of J. D. Desaugiers, No. — street, Montreal.” | 

Frederick surrendered this to Arabella, and went | 
on. ‘Last of all, here is a partly finished letter 
from Vincent himself, commencing ‘ My dear An- 
nette—I ought to have answered your letter at once, 
but I thought I might come myself. I think I may 
yet, for all your prudent advice—’ There, that, as I 
say, is but little, but I think it is enough. Here are 
seme calculations and reductions of Federal into 
Canadian currency, and other small items, that all 
seem to indicate the same thing—that Vincent has 
transferred property to Canada, and intends going 
there himself.” 








, Voices, Vincent insisting apparently on something 


| Arabella herself could hear, but no words; 
| interrogated Frederick, 


| the ceremonies were abvut to commence. Frederick 


Mrs. Vincent was exceedingly contented at having 


| The last question, however, she and Frederick easily got scent of a good palpable injury. She had always 


The next morning, however, when Vincent came | settled, by taking it for granted that he had gone to 


known she was & martyr, and now she was sure of 
| having other people know it, too. She had not en- 
' joyed this prospect, however, more than a few days, 
when Vincent suddenly returned home. He looked 
very grave; Arabelia, however, scarcely noticed his 
| looks, in her eagerness to attack him. 

“T never expected to see you again,” said she. 

‘Never mind that now,” said Vincent, replying 
more to her manner than her words. ‘1 came to 
tell you that I have found Harry.” 

“Well, sir,” said Arabella. ‘‘ Of course you will 
not bring him here.” 

“Where else?” said Vincent. 

“You had better take him to Canada,” said Mrs. | 
Vinceut. : 

“ Wait a moment, Arabella, until you hear what I 
have to say. I shall only bring Harry home ¢o be 
buried.” 

Arabella changed countenance at this, and asked: 

‘What do you mean?” 

“7 mean that Harry is dead.” 

“ How did it happen?” asked Arabella, startled 
out of her ill-temper. 

“ Tle was drowned,” said Vincent. And as Arabella 
asked more questions, Vincent narrated more in de- 
tail what had happened. 

It appeared that Harry bad made up his mind to 
go to sea. There was a ship then in the harbor 
whose captain was well known to Harry, and who 
had often promised to take him a voyage wo the 
Mediterranean. This same vessel and its captain 
were both involved in Vincent’s business, and he 
owed the captain a small debt, and there had been 
some words between them about it. For this reason, 
Captain Harrington did not immediately inform 
Vincent when Harry came and wanted to be taken 
on the next voyage, although he said he intended to 
do so before he sailed. On the day after Harry came 
on board, Captain Harrington took him and another 
boy in an open beat down tke harbor. The boat, by 
some accident, capsized. Captain Harrington and 
one of the boys were picked up by another boa wat 
was near, but Harry Vincent was drowned. His 
body had not been recovered for several days, when 
it was cast ashore, and Vincent did not receive the 
intelligence of the loss of his son until Captain Har- 
rington came to bring him word that the body had 
been found. When Vincent had ended his story, he 
paused a few moments, and then said: 

“Do you object to my bringing him here to be 
buried?” 

“Why, Mr. Vincent,” said Arabella, hveterically. 
** Do not ook that way at me. I am sure 1 never 


wished that Harry was dead.” { 


“Then you have more than your wish,” said 
Vincent. 

Arabella had not definitely wished that Harry was 
dead, certainly, but ske was not mucb grieved by 
his death. She was startled and frightened, because 
she had never connected any ideas of death with the 
boy. And she was one of the kind who have an ab- | 
ject terror of having any idea of the nature brought | 
very closely before them. This enabled her to pre- 
serve admirably the degree of solemnity which she 
thought etiquette demanded; and the first impres- 
sion wearing off, she took that degree of ghou!-like 
interest in the occasion that very many respectable 
laties show. As to Frederick, he seemed to find 
himself called upon in an especial manner to take a 


leading part in all the arrangements and ceremonials. 


Vincent readily committed them all into his hands. 
Indeed, after the first communication of the fact that 
Harry was dead, he seemed to avoid all mention of 
his name. On the day set for the funeral, Vinceii, 
who had been away from Effingham since the dav | 
before, returned, and Captain Harrington came with 
him. Frederick remarked that Vincent’s manner | 


was very much agitated. He spoke to him as he | in 


came in, and said: 

“T began to be afraid you would be detained, 
brother Vincent. It is almost the hour appointed.” 
“Don’t talk to me about it,” said Vincent, hastily. | 
And he pushed Frederick aside, and ran up stairs to | 
his own room, and closed the door violently. Fred- | 

erick looked at Captain Harrington. 

“Pretty badly cut up, isn’t he?” said the sailor. 
“*Wel!, I dare say it’s a loss to lose an only son.” 

‘* Yes sir,” said Frederick, with a duly melancholy 
intonation. And he was about to continue, when 
Vincent called loudly and sharply: 

‘‘Harrington! Harrington!” 

Captain Harrington responded, and ascended the 
Stairs, and Frederick, after a little hesitation, did 
the same. Arabella, in deep sables, opened the door 
of a room on the floor above, and asked: 

‘What does Mr. Vincent mean by speaking so 
loud? It doesn’t sound well.” 

Frederick made no answer but an expressive ges- 
ture enjvining silence, and stole on tiptoe to the door 
of Vincent’s room. He heard a mixed sound of 


from which Harrington dissuaded him. So much 
and she 
in pantomime, if he were 
more successful. He repeated his sign of silence, 
and continued to listen, until a call for him from be- 
low compelled him to leave. 

“What were they saying?” asked Arabella, in a 
loud whisper. 

“‘Nothing that I could make out very plainly,” 
said Frederick. But mystery was so plainly written 
upon his face, that Arabella did not believe him 
However, there was no mere time for discussion, for 








kept continually glancing towards the pany for Vi in- 
cent’s appearance. At last he came in with Harring- 
ton. Frederick continued his watch. Vinton’s 
expression was rather fixed and vacant than sorrow- 
ful, but it was unquestionably grave, and gave no 
occasion for remark. When Vincent entered the 
carriage, Harrington, accompanying Frederick, fo}- 
lowed, and said: 

“ I begap to think you would not have the nerve 
to go through this.” 

“ Why not?” asked Vincent, looking at him with 
&@ steady stare that rather discomposed Frederick, 
who answered rather hurriedly: 

“OQ nothing—only I thought you seemed rather, 
as it were—discom posed.” 

Vincent made no answer but alook, and drew back 
into a corner of the carriage and remained silent and 
motionless. After their return home, Captain Har- 
Tington just before he took his leave drew Frederick 
aside, and said: 

“I perceive that you see that Vincent’s nerves are 
rather the worse for all he has gone through.’ 

“T thought as much,” said Frederick, sayaciously. 
**T hope his mind is not aftected.” : 

“ Ono!” said Harrington, carelessly. “ Biue pill, 
and a litle ready money will set him up again in no 
time.” 

“Are you acquainted with his pecuniary affairs, 
sir?”? asked Frederick, who never slighted an oppor- 
tunity to gain information. 

“A little,” said Captain Harrington. “He was 
going to the dogs for want of a thousand dollars, and 
I lent it te bir.” 

“ You must have considerable confiience in him, 
to lend him money when you think his affairs are 
seriously embarrassed,” said Frederick. 

Captain Harrington made no reply but a slow con- 
traction of the lid of one eye, while he gazed ab- 
stractedly at Frederick with the other. Leaving that 
acute physiognomist to guess the meaning of this, at 
his leisure, he uttered an abrupt and cordial! sound- 
ing ‘‘ Good-day,” and joined Vincent, who at the 
moment came from the house. 

After this event, matters in the Vincent domicile 
seemed to run in the ordinary channel. Arabella 
was kept in awe for some time by the recent occur- 
rence, and by Fiederick’s hint that Vincent's reason 
was unsettled; but as time went by, and Vincent’s 
manner seemed to become what it had formerly been, 
hers began to do the same. At last, one day, she 
said to him: 

“Mr. Vincent, am I still in danger of having my 
house sold over my head?” 

Vincent looked at her, and answered very quietly, 
ci No.” 

“ Was there ever any danger?” 


it Ves.” 
** Excuse my asking questions. I am ignorant, you 
know. How have you become s0 much richer all at 


ouce?” 

“Don’t you know?” asked Vincent, harshly and 
abruptly. 

Arabella bridled, and answered meaningly, ‘‘ No.” 

“Don’t you?” repeated Vincent in the same tone. 
““T'll tell you, then. Harry’s life was insured, and 
I’ve got the money; and there is some for you, as I 
suppose you meant to ask for it. There! and much 
good may it do you.” 


He threw a handful of paper money into her lap, | 


and then went out of the room, leaving Arabella dis- 
pleased at his manner, but not at all displeased that 
she had in auy manner received a hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, as the sum proved to be. As 
she was counting the money, in came the cat-foot- 
ed Frederick, from whom she would have concealed 
the donation, if she had been aware of his approach. 
However, she narrated to him the littlescene. Fred- 
erick looked mysterious and solemn. 

“‘ Harry’s life was insured, was it? Strange now, 
ever knew that.” 

And surely it was strange, considering Frederick’s 


| zeal in researches. Frederick pondered awhile, and 


then asked for how much Harry’s lite was insured, 
but this Arabella gould not tell bim. 

“What are you thinking about, Freddie?” she 
asked, looking at his mysterious countenance. 

** Don’t ask me, Arabella,” he said. ‘God grant I 
may be mistaken. But I fear not. My intuitions 
are but too correct. It is not an enviable gift.” 

“Why not?” said Arabella, looking at the money. 
“] have aright to it.” 

**T do not mean that,” said Frederick. ‘(I mean 
the gift of penetration into acts and motives which 
pass unquestioned with men in general.” Here 
Frederick sighed. “‘The money indeed may also be 
called no enviable gift, considering the source from 
whence it comes; but you need have no scruples.” 

Arabella put it by. with an air which sufficiently 
said that she dii not mean to have any scruples 
Sie tried to induce Frederick to speak more clearly, 
but he would not. Neither did anything more ap- 
pear, until one evening, about a week afterwardr, 
when Vincent was sitting alone, by his cheerful fire- 
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side, when Frederick entered, and sat down opposite | 


tohim. Vincent paid no attention to his entrance, 
and Frederick was obliged to call upon him twice by 
name befure he raised his eyes, and when he did 
Frederick's ominous expression seemed quite thrown 
away upon him. 

“What is it, Day?” he asked. 

“Da you not think,” commenced Frederick, “ that 
it is yBer duty to make some permanent arrange- 


ments for placing Arabella beyond al) risk of being | 
involved in any calamity that may befa!] her bere- 


after?”’ 
** It is not at all likely,” said Vincent, ‘that, 
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do not do it of my own accord, I shall do it at your 
instance.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Frederick, “ it may be your 
wisest course to use amore conciliatory tone, Vin- 
cent. I earnestly desire to be your friend, though 1 
hardly see how I can b: so, consistently with my duty 
to society; aud I surely cannot while you show no 
signs of regret or repentance—” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Vincent, sharply. 

‘* You have a conscience,” said Frederick; “ and 
that will tell you what I mean.” Vincent made no 
answer, and Frederick, who had commenced his re- 
marks with some trepidation as to how they might 
be received, was emboldened by his manner, which 
he thought betrayed some confusion and signs of 
yielding. ‘‘ You must be aware, that there are some 
parts of your life that will not bear close examina- 
tion.” 

** You must be aware, if there are,” said Vincent. 
“ You examine it 80 closely.” 

“TownlI have a fair share of penetration,” said 
Frederick. ‘ But, I insist, Vincent, Arabella raust 
be placed in fall possession of independent means. 
This you owe to her. If you did not, I would rather 
see her beg her bread in the streets, than stain her 
hands with money obtained by such means.” 

Vincent passed at once from a serious and quiet 
manner, to a violent passion, and starting to his feet, 
asked again: 

* What do you mean by that?” 

Frederick turned pale and retreated towards the 
door. There, seeing that Vincent did not advance 
towards him, he stayed, and answered in a hurried 
voice: cs 

** Nothing, if you have done nothing.” 

** Speak out!” 

I will, sometime,” said Frederick, feeling behind 
him with trembling fingers for the knob ot the door. 

* Now, sir!” said Vincent. ‘‘ Now, or never!” 
And he seized the luckless Frederick, and shook him 
until his teeth bit through the end of his tongue. 

“Help! murder!” gasped Frederick. Arabella 
rushed in at the moment, and received her brother 
in her arms as Vincent threw him from hiu. 

“And now,” said Vincent, “leave the house!” 

“Mr. Vincent,” said Arabella, ‘‘it is my place to 
say who shall stay in this house, and who shall go 
out of it.” 

** Very well,” said Vincent. ‘Say which one of us 
shall go, for one it must be.” 

“Why?” said Arabella. ‘‘ How has he offended 
you, except by being my brother?” 

* By hinting at crimes he thought no one suspect- 
ed,” said Frederick, outside of the door. 

* Hinting! yes, by hinting that you wanted a bribe. 
I will not bribe you. Tell any tale you please! Prove 
it! swear to it, true or false! What do Icare! I'd 
rather endure anything than being under the thumb 
of such a contemptible whelp as you are!” 

If I pause,” said Frederick, “ it is only out of re- 
gard for Arabella’s feelings.” 

Vincent whistled contemptuously. 

**Do your worst,” he said. And passing by Ara- 
bella, he left the house. Frederick waited until the 
sound of his fuotsteps had died away, and then ex- 
claimed: 

“Hardened villain! I fear I did wrong to let him 
escape.” 

** What does it all mean?” asked Arabella. 

“ Wait a little while, and I will tell you,” said 
Frederick. “Iam too much agitated to speak just 
now. It has been a terrible scene.” 

Frederick walked with a feeble air into the room, 
and sat down on the sofa, to give the idea of great 
exhaustion, as he had rather a habit of taking great 
credit to himself for physical intirmity. However, in 
the present instance, there was not much pretence 
in his apparent faintness, as he had been nearly 
frightened into a fit by his brother-in-law. After he 
had somewhat recovered, he said: 

‘After all, Arabella, I think I had better not tell 
you. You will be too much shocked.” 

‘* Frederick,”’ said Arabella, ‘I will know.” 

Frederick allowed himself to be persuaded, the 
sooner that he had not had the least intention of 
keeping his discovery trom Arabella, and knew that 
she could easily endure anything that he had to say 
80 far as it concerned Vincent’s safety and happiness. 
He commenced his narration with considerable pre- 
lude, which, as it was intermixed with remarks and 
questions from Arabella, may with great propriety 
be omitted. He told how he had kept his eye upon 
Vincent ever since the day of Harry’s funeral. 

‘My first impression was, that he was insane,’ he 
said. ‘* His conduct was so very singular. I really 
cannot say when or how, it was that the idea first 
suggested itself to me, that there was something 
wrong—very wrong. Do you suspect what I mean?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Vincent, with very little expres- 
sion but curiosity. Frederick looked at her, and low- 
ered his voice into its deepest key. 

** Harry,” he said. ‘‘Don’t you catch my mean- 
ing?” Arabella shook her head. Frederick con- 
tinued, yet more solemnly, ‘ Harry’s life was 
insured.” 

Arabella caught at Frederick’s meaning, and look- 
ed very much shocked. As to Frederick, he did not 
seem to be very deeply impressed with his own words, 
or to feel the atrocity of the crime with which be 
was charging Vincent, half as much as he did the 
pleasure of having elaborated the accusation. He 
went on. ‘ The insurance on Harry’s life extricated 
Vincent from his difficulties.” 

**O, but his own son!” said Arabella. “I can’t 
believe that, Frederick.” 


the boy did not come to his death by an accident. I 
don’t wish to accuse Vincent unjustly, no; although 
I have had constantly increasing proof that he is 
totally without moral perceptions —I would not make 
him out worse than he is. But let me tell you what 
L have heard and seen, that has led me to this—tear, 
let me call it.” 

Frederick stopped a little while, and then went on 
with the same self-complacency, and making it evi- 
dent that he had familiarized his own mind com- 
pletely to the idea: ‘ On the day of Harry’s funeral, 
when I was listening at Vincent’s door, I heard him 
say, ‘I will not follow that coffin. It would be a 
horrible mockery.’ Those were the words. I did 
not take in their sense at the time, because they 
seemed to me then, merely the dictates of an unset- 
tled mind. I heard various other disjointed words, 
which I have since put together, and found all tend- 
ing the same way. Captain Harrington is evidently 
an accomplice. He was arguing with Vincent, and 
soothing him. ‘Don’t be a fool, Vincent,’ I heard 
him say. ‘The boy is ten times better off, and so 
are you. And, besides, it is too late now. What is 
the use of making a scene when everything is going 
off so smoothly and naturally?’ and other speeches 
of the same kind.” 

“IT wonder you did not suspect then,” said Ara- 
bella. Frederick hesitated a minute, conscious, per- 
haps, that the speeches had been less coherent as he 
heard them than they were as he rehearsed them. 

“T told you,” he said, “ that I scarcely regarded 
their meaning then. But wait, I will say nothing 
of Vincent’s strange manner. That we have 
sufficiently noticed, both of us. But I thought it 
right to keep watch over him, both on that account, 
and on account of other suspicions which I furmerly 
entertained. And I have done it.” 

Frederick proceeded with his narrative, which, 
divested of all the ornamentation and self-gratula- 
tion with which it was mixed, amounted w this. He 
had ascertained that Vincent, iu his frequent ab- 
seuces from home, bad found it convenient to engage 
a room permanently at a hotel, and he had contrived 
to obtain access to this room during the absence of 
its proprietor. He did not explain by what means 
he had done it, whether by making a private agree- 
ment. with the chambermaid, or by some hitherto 
unheard-of triumph of penetration. However, while 
he was inthe room, he was surprised by Vincent’s 
approach, and fled to a closet. Here Frederick rather 
enlarged on the critical nature of his position, and 
the heroism it required for him to listen coolly to 
what was passing in the room. For Vincent was not 
alone. His companion in guilt, Captain Harrington, 
was with him. ‘ Does it not sbow that something 
wrong is going on?” asked Frederick, “ that Har- 
rington should be here, when every one supposes 
that he is with his vessel?” 

After insisting on this awhile the amateur detec- 
tive went on totell what he had overheard. Vincent 
had said to Harrington, “* Your diabolical contrivance 
has not turned out so well, after all. We had better 
have left Harry alive.” Harrington had answered 
with a brutal laugh, ‘‘Do you expect me to bring 
him to lite again?” After this they had removed to 
a more distant part of the room, and he had lost a 
great part of their conversation, only they had 
spoken of Canada and some property there, in which 
Vincent was interested. He was also sure he had 
heard the name of Annette Campbell, and some ex- 
pressions from which he drew the inference that 
this property was now in the hands of this Annette, 
that it had been made over to her by Vincent; and 
that he entertained some doubts of being able to re- 
gain possession of it. He ended by declaring that he 
was greatiy relieved when the conference broke up 
and they left the roon. “ For,’’ he said, “ had I 
been discovered, my life would not have been sxfe in 
the hands of such men as those. Harrington I be- 
lieve to have been the active instrument in the 
crime; and the manner may have been precisely as 
narrated, but it was certainly a premeditated scheme, 
for the sake of obtaining the money for v. hich the 
poor boy’s life was insured. Vincent seems to teel 
something like remorse, but the other is completely 
hardened.” 

It was an evidence of how well Freddie understood 
his sister's character that he spoke so fluently about 
an act, which her husband was supposed tu have 
committed or sanctioned, and which one would have 
imagined would have raised something like horror in 





the most commonplace mind. It did, indeed, in Mrs. 
Vincent’s, but not of the kind that caused her any | 


Vincent’s character, that he should have committed | 
a great crime; but further than that, her mind seem- | 
ed altogether too narrow and shallow, to contain any 

ideas proportionate to the magnitude of the guilt it H 
contemplated, and she took up an accusation of mur- | 
der with very little more hesitation than she would 

one of everyday guilt. | 
Frederick had this additional excuse, if it can be . 


Nemesis to his haughty and insolent brother-in-law. 


had wit enough to know that they had better be | 
kept to himself, and he confined himself to a well- | 
digested thesis on the comparative demands of his | 








“T am sure—I am positive,” said Frederick, ‘ that 


matter publicly discussed. She was very sure that 
that would not increase her dignity in the social 
scale; and so it was agreed that Vincent should be 
called upon imperatively to make separate provision 
for her independent existence, and then permitted to 
expatriate himself, if be liked. 

The next worning, Mrs. Vincent received a note 
from her husband, briefly informing her that he 
should be absent for some time on business, and re- 
questing, if she desired him to return home, to 
intimate to her brother Frederick that his residence 
elsewhere would be more than desirable. Arabella 
showed this note to Frederick, and Frederick re- 
marked, “‘ He is afraid of me, you see.”’ Mrs. Vin- 
cent was disposed to think that Vincent was actuated 
less by fear of Frederick, than by his own conven- 
ience. Whatever motive induced him to go, the 
same induced him to stay away—at least, he did not 
return, and he did not write. When nearly two 
months had elapsed, Arabella began to urge her 
brother to make some attempt to find Vincent. Fred- 
erick answered that he did not know where to look 
for him. 

= Why, in Canada, I suppose,” said Mrs. Vincent. 

“Canada is a large place,’? answered Frederick ; 
‘and he may be gone to Europe. It is very likely 
he has.” 

Arabella continued to urge Frederick, and Fred- 
erick to represent the uselessness of trying to trace 
Vincent, until Arabella was provoked to tell him 
that he was afraid of Vincent, and not Vincent of him. 

“T’ll go myself!” she said. ‘If you choose to 
come along, you may—and if not, you may stay here; 
but you will have to find some place to live, besides 
my house; forI shan’t leave it open while I am gone; 
you may depend upon that.” 

Thus decidedly addressed, Frederick at first be- 
came sulky and dignified. The truth was, that he 
was afraid of encountering his brother-in-law, with- 
out some one to back him; besides, he was satisfied 
with Vincent’s absence. Not so Mrs. Vincent; the 
vision of her husband living in comfort beyond the 
reach of her wiftely power to make him uncomfort- 
able, was au irritating one; besides, that mysterious 
Annette Campbell. 

“T mean to know all about Annette Campbell,” 
said Arabella. She had a kind of involuntary skep- 
ticism about the other counts against Vincent; but 
in Annette Campbell, and all manner of wickedness 
connected with her, she believed to the very bottom 
of her soul. Mr. Frederick Day found that when 
Arabella’s temper wanted its legitimate object to 
spend itself upon, it began to interfere very seriously 
with his comfort. He regretted deeply that he had 
procrastinated so long that Arabella had conceived 
the thought of going herself in quest of Vincent, for 
she did not abandon the idea even when he fiuaily 
declared his intention of going. She would go with 
him, she said. Frederick did not precisely like the 
idea of having her for a travelling companion; but it 
was one of Arabella’s characteristics, that she would 
do anything she hai once positively asserted she 
would, if she found it was at all opposed. So, amid 
the lively comments of the neighborhood, Arabella 
packed up her trunks, stut up her house and started 
for Montreal, under the escort of the sagacious 
Frederick, whose sagacity, albeit, was much at a loss 
to know what was to be done next. They arrived in 
Montreal, and took rooms at a hotel, and how long 
they may have stayed there without advancing any 
nearer to their object is a question. However, it 
occurred to Frederick to look over the register of the 
hotel, and there he found the name of Gvorge Vin- 
cent, several times. He reported this discovery to 
Arabella, observing, however, astutely, that it might 
very well not be the man they were looking for, as 
he would probably travel under a false name. Ara- 
bella sensibly observed, that he had better try and 
make sure that it was not Vincent. Frederick made 
some inquirics, and came tothe conclusion that it 
was Vincent; but as he had not been at the hotel for 
two months, and as there was no one to say where he 
was, it did not practically advance theinquiry. Ara- 
bella found that prosecuting her search after Vincent 
might prove a very expensive undertaking, if it in- 
volved staying an indefinite time at a hotel, and she 
told Frederick with point, that she wished he would 
show some of the shrewdness he boasted of so much. 
So goaded, Frederick struck out an idea. It was to 
inquire of Mr. J. B. Desaugiers, if he knew the 
present address of Miss Annette Campbell. Ara- 
bella applauded the idea, for it was her great desire 
to be informed concerning Miss Annette Campbell. 


intense anguish. It was an injury against her, and | Frederick, accordingly, wrote a note, and received a 
it proved that she had been right in her estimate of | prompt and brief reply, from which they gathered 


that Miss Annette Campbell was at St. Catheriue’s, | 


Canada West. 

“ You see,” said Frederick, ‘‘ they fell into the trap 
at once.” 

There was no one to suggest that perhaps Mr. 
Desaugiers had no motive for concealing Miss Camp- 


it concealed, and Frederick was allowed full credit 


called so, that he bated his brother-in-law—not cor- | for entrapping the information by the artful ex- 
dially—that was inconsistent with his nature—b2t ! pedient of asking for it. No matter how obtained, 
thoroughly and venomously. Vincent had always they ha: it; and so to St. Catherine’s sped Nemesis | 
treated him with a cool indifference, bordering very ' and his sister, the later congratulating herself that 
strongly on contempt, and it pleased his imagination ; now she should surely find her recreant husband. 
to think that he should represent the avenging | They arrived at St. Catherine’s, and Frederick com- 
| menced his quest. His first question as to whether 
He did not enlarge on these feelings, however, for he any one could tell him where Miss Annette Campbell 
lived, was answered at once. 


‘Certainly. Every one knows the house.” 
Frederick paused awhile, fearful lest he might have 


duty to his sister, and his duty to society. Here _ compromised himself fatally, by asking afer Miss 
Arabella interposed. She had no desire to have the ' Annette Campbel!, and then continued, putting on 








his most respectable manner, in order to check un- 
just opinions. 

* Will you be good enough to direct me there? I 
wish to see a gentieman whom I believe | can hear 
of there.” 

He received the direction be sought, and informed 
Arabella of it, but suggested that she had better not 
accompany him. 

“It may bea place you would not like to go to, 
Arabella.” 

“ May be!” repeated Arabella. “ But I shal/ go, 
Frederick. / shall not be talked over by anybody, 
and just as like as not, you will.” 

Frederick resented the injurious supposition, but 
it made no difference. Arabella was resolved to see 
Annette Campbell with her own eyes. They easily 
found the place. It was a pretty cottage, standing 
in a garden, and caused Mrs. Vincent to exclaim: 

“And this is how he spends his money!”’ 

Frederick only shook his head, and in a few min- 
utes they stood beneath the porch of the cottage. 
Miss Campbell was at home. It had previously been 
agreed, not to send their names, which might put 
Annette Campbell on her guard, and so they merely 
announced themselves as strangers, who wished to 
see Miss Campbell on particular business. One 
would suppose that such an announcement would 
have been enough in itself, to put any one, who had 
anything to fear or conceal, effectually on guard; 
but they were shown into the parlor without any 
further preamble. Arabella pinched her lips, as she 
looked round and round. There was a want of a 
subdued tone of coloring about the pretty little room, 
that she considered far from what it ought to be. 
Her face had grown positively portentous, when a 
light step was heard outside, and the door opened. 
Arabella stood rigidly facing it, but the figure that 
entered was not at all what she expected. It wasa 
woman, to be sure, but a little, middle-aged woman, 
without the least pretence to beauty, though with a 
lively, good-humored expression and a well-bred 
manner. She came forward and addressed Arabella, 
who rather bruskly answered: 

*“T wish to see Miss Campbell.” 

“Tam Miss Campbell.” 

*- Miss Anuctte Campbell,” insisted Arabella. 

“That is my nave,” said the lady. 

Mrs. Vincent stood gazing ha!f-blankly and half- 
suspiciously on the little lady, whose appearance was 
so unlike that of the gay young syren whom she had 
confidently expected to meet. Was she mistaken? 
or was she being played with? 

‘* You expected to meet some one else?” suggested 
Miss Campbell. 

* Yes,”? said Arabella; ‘‘I expected to meet a 
young lady.” 

‘I know of no other lady of my name in the place,” 
said Miss Campbell, “‘ though there possibly may be. 
ji am sorry you are disappointed in meeting your 
friend.”’ 

«O, she is not a friend of mine,’ said Arabella. 
** But I wished to see her to inquire—Perhaps though 
—pray, madam, do you know a Mr. George Vin- 
cent?” 

“Ido,” said Miss Campbell, smiling. “I know 
him well.” 

‘* Is he here?” asked Mrs. Vincent. 

* He is not,” replied Miss Campbell. 

** Can you tell me where he is?” said Arabella. “ J 
am Mrs Vincent.” 

Miss Campbell looked slightly surprised, and then, 
very politely but somewhat stiffly and coolly, ex- 
pressed her pleasure at seeing Mrs. Vincent. Ara- 
bella having introduced herself, introduced “ My 
brother, Mr. Day,” and then inquired again if Miss 
Campbell knew where Mr. Vincent was. 

“* He was in Eugland when I heard from him last,” 
said Miss Campbell, in the same distant manner. 

** You are deeper in his secrets than /,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. 

‘I know no secrets of Mr. Vincent’s,” said Miss 
Campbell. ‘“ He isa near connection of mine, and I 
am, of course, acquainted with his present business, 
but that is no secret to any one, I believe.”’ 

“Tt is to m2,” said Arabella. ‘*Mr. Vincent has 
placed his property in your hands, hasn’t he?” 

Miss Campbell looked at her questioner with raised 
eyebrows for a few moments, and then said: 

** Itseems to me we are talking at cross -purposes in 
some manner. George Vincent married my niece— 
the daughter of my half-brother, Harry Etherege—I 
presume you are not mistaken in the person? No— 
I beg your pardon, I remember the name of the lady 
he afterwards married was Day. BuatI know of no 
property of his in any one’s hands but bis own. 
Certainly there is none in mine ” 

Arabella glanced at Frederick, and Frederick re- 
turned an incredulous and warning look, and ad- 
dressing Miss Campbell, sail: 





bell’s address, or Miss Campbell fur desiring to have j 


| 


| and answered gravely: 


** T suppose, madarn, you will aimit thata wife is 
the fittest person (of all ladies, I mean,) to be en- 
trusted with her husband’s affairs?” 

‘ Certainly,” said Miss Campbell; ‘ and I suppose 
that you will admit that her husband is the fittest 
person to inform her of them?” 

Frederick looked slightly severe at this reply 
which savored of flippant repartee in his opinion, 


‘* Yes, of course he is the fittest ; but if he does not 
choose to impart them, or if they are of a natare that 
will not bear imparting, I question the prudence of 
the lady who takes the custody of them. If you are 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Vincent's affairs, 
Miss Campbell, you will excuse my saying, that you 
run the risk of being implicated in some very dark 
mysteries.” 
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taken at his manner. A little reflection, however, 
appeared to convince her it was not worth while, and 
she answered, dryly: 

“Mr. Day, I amseven-and-forty years old, and you 
may be two-thirds ofthat age. 1 thank you for your 
advice, but I think that the experience which has 
guided me so far in life will last me yet a few years, 
especially in regulating my acquaintance with George 


However, I would not have Mrs. Vincent,” turning 
to her, “think I have any very deep confidences 
with him which she may not share, and if you are 
really unacquainted with the business that brought 
him here, 1 will tell you. I suppose you know the 
story of George’s first marriage?” 
**No,” said Mrs. Vincent, shortly. 
told me anything about it.” 

‘* Well, he married my niece, the orphan daughter 
of my mother’s only son, and my mother did not like 
it, and never would see her granddaughter again, 
nor take any notice of Vincent. So we quite lost 
sight of him for a long time. The first I heard from 
him, he wrote to mea little over a year ago, to ask 
ifmy mother would not allow his son Harry to be 
sent to her. We exchanged several letters upon that 
subject, and then he suddenly ceased to write, and as 
I could give him no encouragement to think that my 
mother would ever relent towards him, I did not 
write again. My mother, as you may suppose, was 
far advanced in years—she was eighty-one—but she 
was in full possession of her mental faculties, and of 
her health, tuo, making allowances for her age; she 
never even mentioned Harry Vincent’s name, and 
would not allow me to do 80, after I had made a tew 
attempts to speak about him. A few months since, 
she died very suddenly, and, to the surprise of every 
one, she left the greater part of her fortune to Harry 
Vincent, on condition of his taking the name of 
Etherege—and several other minor conditions easily 
fulfilled. This was the business that brought Mr. 
Vincent to Canada, and aiterwards sent him to Eng- 
land. Iam every day expecting either his return or 
a letter informing me when he will sail for home.” 
Miss Campbell observed something strange in the 
countenances of her hearers, and she had not fairly 
finished when Frederick, with a highly excited air, 
broke in: 

“Harry Vincent! His son Harry?” 

**Surely,” said Miss Campbell. ‘ His son Harry.” 
**But Harry Vincent is dead and buried!” said 
Frederick. ‘‘Do you mean to say he has produced a 
boy, purporting to be Harry Vincent! It is a vile 
fraud.” 

Miss Campbell was moved from her self-possession 
by this assertion, and the tone in which it was made. 
She rose from her seat and looked from Frederick 
to Arabe'la. 

‘*] will never believe that of George Vincent,” she 
said. 

** Believe that!” said Frederick. ‘* You will be- 
lieve worse ot him when you know all, Miss Camp- 
bell. He is not a man; he is a monster—a monster.” 
Miss Campbell, however, did not want to listen to 
invective. She wanted to hear the plain statement 
of the case, from beginning to end, which she ob- 
tained. She looked very much agitated, and said: 

** George must have changed greatly—very greatly. 
He need not to have done this. He knew that what 
ZI had would have been at his service.” 

** You understand now why he kept his movements 
a secret from us,” said Frederick. ‘ But yet 1 must 
say it was a daring fraud—under all the circum- 
stances, a most daring fraud; one which only George 
Vincent would have been capable of attempting.” 
*Do you think so?” said Vincent’s voice; and 
Vincent himself stepped from the veranda into the 
room. ‘I meant to surprise you, Annette, but I see 
the surprise was waiting for me.” 

** I have been surprised, George,” said Miss Camp- 
bell. ‘* You have deceived me.” 
*“Deceived you.”’ said Vincent. 
guilty to that.” 

** You have represented your son as being alive,’’ 
said Frederick. ‘ You well know he is dead, and 
you well know how he died.”” As Frederick spoke, he 
fixed his eyes on Vincent’s countenance with what 
he meant to be a most soul-searching gaze. Vincent 
looked slightly bewildered, but not greatly con- 
science-stricken, and answered: 

*T don’t understand what you mean, Day. I 
thought you had found out something, but it seems 
you have not.” 

**T have,” said Frederick. ‘I will not distress this 
lady any further by unfolding your guilt, but in or- 
der that you may know J know it, read that.” Fred- 
erick presented Vincent a folded paper. It was a 
carefully drawn up statement of his case against 
Vincent, which he had made and elaborated, and re- 
garded with no little pride as a monument of his 
acuteness. Vincent glanced over it, and uttered an 
exclamation that sounded like genuine astonishment, 
and then cast on Frederick a most extraordinary 
glance. 

“ You have exceeded yourself, Frederick,” he said, 
scornfully; and then with a degree of hardihood that 
human imagination can scarcely conceive, he com- 
menced at the beginning of the document and read 
it through to the end in a clear and distinct voice. 
Miss Can:pbell listened attentively, but Vincent's 
manner seemed to inspire her with more confidence 
in his innocence, than the words he read did with 
beliet in his guilt. When he had concluded, he said: 
‘*Here, you see, it is clearly demonstrated that I 
murdered, or connived at the murder in cold blocd 


‘“*He never 


**T don’t plead 





on the eve of expressing the offence she had evidently | 


Vincent, which commenced when he was a baby. | 


my own sake it may be convenient for me to throw 
| Some doubts on the admirably constructed chain of 
evidence, and so—Harry! Harry! come!” 

Harry Vincent came in by the same way that Vin- 
, cent had entered, and Arabella gave an audible 
| Shriek, and stared at him as if he had come in a more 
| terrifying form than bis own natural one. Frederick 
| himself was inclined to deny Harry’s identity at first; 
but it was Harry himself, scarcely changed as much 
as a boy changes in the space of time, and only avery 
little grown. 

“Why, Harry Vincent!” 
“where did you come from?” 

‘* I’ve been to sea,” said Harry, not knowing what 
to make of the dismay his appearance excited; and 
then he gave incontestable evidence of being the 
self-same Harry, by fixing his eyes on Frederick’s 
countenance, and saying, ‘‘ You have left Buckley’s, 
haven’t you, uncle Fred?” 

After this, Frederick could not say that it was a 
| boy artfully tutored to represent Harry, and so he 
| turned round to Vincent and was about to say some- 
thing, when Vincent interrupted him: 

“You both admit that that is Harry Vincent?” 

** Yes,” said Arabella. 

* Yes,” said Frederick. ‘‘ But what—” 

“ Go out again, Harry,” said Vincent. 
some business to talk about.” 

Harry obeyed, being quite as well contented to 
make his own explorations out-doors as to be called 
in to behave himself in the parlor. Vincent then 
took up the word. 

**T am obliged to you, Day, for making a confession 
comparatively easy for me, that otherwise would have 
stuck in my throat. You have gone so far beyond 
auything1 ever did, or ever contemplated doing, in 
your suspicions and your charges, that I feel myself 
partly relieved of the odium of what I did do. I will 
tell you what I did, Annette. I defrauded a Life 
Insurance Company. There. That is the plain truth. 
Now that 1 am in easy circumstances, and beyond all 
temptation, I feel very much ashamed of the trick; 
but still, it Was not murder, and it was not a fraud at 
the expense of a woman who has been one of my best 
friends. 1 may say, by way of excuse, that I was 
harassed at home and abroad by demands fur money 
that I could not meet, and dreading failure as if it 
were eternal ruin—and I may say in addition, that 
neither the plan nor the execution was mine. Har- 
rington is entitled to the credit of both; I owed him 
money, and he wanted me to have the means of pay- 
ing him. His first idea was to deceive me also; but 
unluckily for my conscience, I found him out; but 1 
allowed myself to be persuaded to let the deception 
goon. I never felt completely easy about it, though 
I did not suppose that I locked as if I had committed 
murder. Well! all this was scarcely over, when I 
received the news of Mrs. Campbell’s death, and her 
unexpected bequest to Harry. If ever a cheat felt 
caught in his own trap, I did. I deserved it, I admit. 
How to undo what I had done, 1 did not know, when 
Harrington suddenly came back. He had been taken 
ill on the voyage, and taking it into his head that he 
was not going to live, came home in a returning ves- 
sel the Esperance met on her way. I suppose it was 
our conversation that Frederick overheard. I told 
him precisely how I was placed, and he having a 
mure fertile imagination in such expedients, told me 
not to trouble myself; to act justas I would have 
done, if I had only sent Harry on a sea-voyage, and 
that he would explain to every one that it was a 
mistake; that Harry was the boy saved, and the 
other the one drowned, and that the time that had 
elapsed before the body was recovered, had made the 
identification uncertain. I did not care what story 
he told, and was glad to escape from the whole trou- 
ble. Ihave refunded the money to the company with 
a simple intimation that it was paid under a mistake, 
and I have paid Harrington half as much more to 
explain the mistake as he best can. The money I 
shall have to account to Harry’s estate for. If ras- 
cality gave every one as much trouble as mine has 
me, there would be fewer rascals, unless they are the 
most self-mortifying race in the world. Now I have 
completed my penance by standing up and owning 
myself a rascal.” 

After Vincent ended his story there was a pause. 
Miss Campbell broke it by saying: 

** You might have told me this before, George, and 
then I should have known what to think when I 
heard such a strange story from Mr. Day.” 

Frederick Day moved at this. He did not say that 
he regretted his error, or in any way intimate that he 
had done Vincent any injustice. He merely said: 

“ This is a disagreeable scene, and had best be end- 
ed. Will you accompany me, Arabella?” 

Mrs. Vincent arose; there was a trifle more grace 
in her departure. She turned to Vincent: 

‘I told Frederick I could not believe it,’ she said. 
“T think I had better retire at present, Mr. Vincent, 
but I should like to see you on business, by-and-by.” 

Mr. Vincent attended Arabella to the door, as 
courteously as if she had not been his wife, and 
Frederick escorted her back to the hotel. 

A brief interview between Vincent and Arabella 
; terminated in an amicable agreement to try the ex- 
| periment of living separately for a time, Vincent 
making a very liberal settlement on his wife. His 
Own means were augmented by a legacy from Mrs. 
Campbell, in addition to the advantages he enjoyed 
as Harry’s guardian. As one of Mrs. Campbell’s 
conditions had been that Harry’s education should 
| be finished in England, Vincent’s absence was ren- 
| dered natural. The explanation made by Captain 

Harrington was so well constructed that very few peo- 
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Miss Campbell looked at Frederick as if she were | of my only son, to obtain ten thousand dollars. For | ple called it in question, and though Vincent did not | do it. We had far rather it should feed our brothers, 
escape remark entirely, yet his present highly re- | 


spectable position prevented much condemnation. 
No one bas ever detected him in the smallest pecu- 
niary aberration since that time. 

As to the amateur detective, he considered himself 
very ill-used in some manner, by Vincent’s being 
innocent of all the charges he had brought against 
him; but Arabella would not suffer him to say any- 
thing against Vincent’s character in the community, 
she becoming much more tolerant to her husband 
when she scarcely ever met him. Frederick, how- 
ever, pursues the native bent of his mind in other 
directivi.s, and is generally conceded to be a man cr 
keen penetration. 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTTON. 


Three legs for a shilling, half a sheep for two-and- 
sixpence. These were the prices of mutton in the 
Ballaarat market in the middle of the month of June 
in this present year, 1868. 

Baliaarat, on a Saturday night is worth seeing. 
Some thousands of prosperous-looking miners and 
other workmen; hundreds of clerks or storemen 
and their wives; young lads and lasses, all well- 
dressed, and seldom with a drunken man among 
them; these look for their provender among rows of 
fat sheep, magnificent joints of beef, poultry and 
rabbits, and, in the season, the various sorts of wild 
ducks in abundance; a brace of teal for eighteenpence, 
and, for those who like it, the black swan for half-a- 
crown. 

Three legs for a shilling! Suppose we jump intoa 
buggy and trot along a well-kept, macadamized road 
for about ten miles out of this city of gold. Here are 
hundreds of glossy, black-coated crows, at first sight 
just like their English cousins; but the eyes are 
white—a condition of the iris not uncommon in Aus- 
tralian birds. Rows after rows of sheepskins hang 
on fences, near a number of low wooden buildings, 
and a steam waste-pipe; from which the pretty 
white vapor is rising into the clear, blue, cloudless 
sky—this is the boiling-down establishment. Here 
are sheep pens filled with fine-wooled merinos; the 
ewes weighing from forty to fifty pounds; the weth- 
ers, say some ten pounds more. Nearly all Austra- 
lian sheep are merinos. Their coats are at present 
worth about three shillings each, and,when woven by 
English looms into wondrous fabrics, they may help 
to dress a duchess. Their carcasses are worth about 
as much, and are doomed to goto pot. A couple of 
men enter the pen, and knock a few hundred sheep 
on the head. They are then immediately seized, and 
dragged into the butchery—-which place we also .en- 
ter, trying at first to pick our way on the gory floor— 
but soon content to stand anywhere in the blood, 
which is everywhere. The bead of each stunned 
animal is laid over a brick drain to carry away the 
blood; a butcher with a keen knite lifts each head 
up and cuts the throat; another follows, and cuts 
out the tongues; the bodies are then thrown in heaps 
ready for skinning. The skinner’s duty is to skin the 
beast, disembowel it, and cut off its head. For this 
he is paid twelve shillings and sixpence a hundred, 
and will do his hundred and teu aday. The car- 
cases skinned and cleaned, are carried into a cutting- 
up room, where they are quickly cut into quarters; 
the fore-quarters piled up in one place, the hinds 
tussed into haippers are then taken into another 
room where the tails and outside fat are cut from 
them. When trimmed, they are sent to market and 
sold according to size for ninepence, sixpence and 
fourpence, or are salted and smoked for eighteen- 
pence. Following the process of trade with the rest 
of the sheep, we come to the boiling-down room; 
there we find three iron cylinders about eight feet 
long by three in diameter; into these the fore-parts 
with the fat trimmed from the hind are put; each 
cylinder can hold three hundred sheep, so we have 
cooking apparatus for nine hundred. 

Each boiler is furnished with perforated false bot- 
toms. When the sheep are packed in, the tops are 
securely screwed down, steam is forced in at a pres- 
sure of from forty to forty-five pounds to the inch, 
and they are lett to cook. In about seven hours they 
are done. The fat and oil, i. e., the tallow, is run off 
by means of a stop-cock near the top. A fat ewe of 
forty pounds’ weight will give twelve pounds of tal- 
low, so that from the three boilers we should get 
about ten thousand eight hundred pounds of tallow. 
This is run into casks holding about eight hundred- 
weight each. A stop-cock is also opened near the 
bottom from which the gravy runs out, smelling de- 
liciously, and one would think making good soup. 
But it all runs to waste, emptying itselfinto a swamp. 
From an iron door near the bottom, the meat and 
bones are taken; this refuse is pressed, to squeeze 
out the remaining fat, and is then shovelled out for 
manure and sold at five shillings a load. So com- 
pletely is the stuff cooked, that 1 can crush up the 
bones in my fingers. 

We have yet to follow the heads. These are skin- 
ned, boiled, and then given to the pigs, of which 
there are three hundred. Nothing is done with the 
blood. Farmers are not enlightened enough to use 
it, though it may be had for the carting away. 

The sheep then is thus disposed of; you get the 
wool and tallow; we Ballaaratians get the legs and 
tongues; the pigs get the head; the ground geta the 








You want mutton and beef. 
you. How can this be done? Meat may be presery- 
ed, and in many ways. It may be done up in tins. 
For this, there are several processes, the most com- 
mon of which is boiling the meat, and at the right 
moment, when all the air is excluded, hermetically 
sealing the top of the tin. Or the meat may be tin- 
ned fresh, in joints, and certain preserving gasses in- 
troduced. Some meats thus preserved were placed 
on board her majesty’s ship Galatea, and his royal 
highnees her captain reported very favorably of them. 
But meat scld in tins is not popular; folks like to see 
wuat they are eating; and the revelations which 
came to light some years ago have not helped their 
consumption, though none need be afraid of what is 
sent from Australia, for good joints are the cheapest 
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Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

A JUGGLER’s FEATS.—When in our youth we 
were taken to see a juggler who performed the well- 
known feat of swallowing a sword, we were taught to 
believe that the weapon instead of being a rigid rod of 
metal, was telescopic, and doubled into itself when it 
was introduced into the man’s mouth. Those who 
have cherishe* that belief, or who have occasion now 
to explain the trick to their little ones,may be interest- 
ed in hearing that a famous French physician lately 
experimerted upon a Chinese conjurer, who swal- 
lowed a sabre nearly three feet long, and permitted 
an examination of his body while the blade was in 
its living sheath. Dr. Fournie, such was the anato- 
mist’s name, and these who were with him, were 
thoroughly satisfied with the honesty of the opera- 
tion. They traced the point along its downward 
course, and felt it in the iliac regions, thirty inches 
from the swallower’s mouth. So we may set sworu 
and poker swallowing down as genuine feats of gyum- 
uaoctics. Ling Look afterwards took an egg into his 
mouth, and appeared to swallow it. His gorge was 
searched, and his neck probed, but the ovum could 
not be found. The Chinaman swallowed a pulf of 
to bacco smoke, and the egg came forth again. There 
was much discussion as to how it was disposed of. 
Dr. Fournie thought that the act of swallowing was 
not completely perturmed; 80, in a second experi- 
ment, he produced a laryngvscope «mi directed a 
powerful beam of magnesium light down the pa 
tient’s throat, when, sure enough, the egg was dis- 
covered in acavity or nest, which Ling Look had 
habituated himself by long practice to form, below 
the tongue, in the laryngean regions. 





A STREAK OF LuCcK.—A traveller in the south of 
France was recently going through a forest, when 
he suddenly met with a dozen, as he thought, sus- 
picious characters. His first thought was to ercape; 
but to his great astonishment one of them came for- 
ward, and after some general conversation about 
trees, summarily offered one hundred napoleons if 
he would retire! The traveller said he had no ob- 
jection, and to his surprise the sum was given him, 
and he went his way rejoicing, and applied to the 
authorities, when he discovered that a large sale of 
forest trees took place that day, to which the local 
buyers had been bidden, and these men composed a 
* knock-out,” i.e , had conspired to prevent any one 
else bidding, in order that they might obtain the tim- 
ber at a cheap rate. The traveller was supposed by 
them to be a well-known timber merchant, and to 
have entered the forest tor the purpose ot bidding, so 
he was bought off. 





THE TALLEsSt CHIMNEY IN THE WORLD.—The 
tallest chimney iu the world is said to be that at the 
Port Dundas works, Glasgow, Scotland. Its height 
trom the foundation, is 468 feet; above the ground, 
45. foet, the foundation being fourteen feet deep; 
the outside diameter on a level with the ground, is 
34 feet, at the top, 12 feet fuur inches. The most 
wonderful part of the story of this lofty chimney is 
that, having been twisted ont of the vertical line to 
the extent of sevcu feet nine inches, by a violent 
wind, before the mortar was hardened, human skill 
has reduced it to perfect perpendicular again. The 
mortar was sawed out on the windward side, sv as to 
allow the chimney to settle sufticiently to restore the 
perpendicular. 





THE PRUsSIAN HEADSMAN.—Capital punishment 
is inflicted with the axe in Prussia. Reindel, the 
Prussian headsman, lives in a very fine house near 
Haveiverg, ard is well off; but his neighbors 
studiously refrain trom holding any intercourse with 
him. He says he never yet met with a criminal who 
was to Le beheaded, but whose courage finally gave 
way. He thinks hanging would be a better mode of 
execution, nearly every criminal being afraid of the 
pain which they think the axe, in cutting off their 
heads, would give them. He says the most trying 





moment for him is always that of his confronting | 
his victim for the tirst time for the purpose of lookicg 
at his neck and cutting off his hair. All the women | 
whom he beheaded, he says, fainted as soon as they | 
what he wanted of them. He thinks that therefis 
still sensibility in the head for several minutes after | 





refuse, to come to us again, it may be, in golden 
drep wheat, and which possibly may go to feed Eng- 
lish moutbs. 

But though this is what we are doing with thou- 
sands of our sheep, every week, we do not want to 


it has been severed from the trank. A woman be- | 
headed in Mecklenburg in 1566 had fainted on the 
scaffold, and seemed pertectly lifeless when she was 
tied to the block. After her head was off, he picked | 
it up, and saw, iv his horror, that her eyes opened | 
slowly, with an expression of great agony. 











caught sigit of him, and learned who he was and ! , 
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BY JOURN MM. THURSTON 


Mother, dear mother, the day ts gone, 


And the summer gloaming comes on 
1 eayerly search tn each shadowy took 

For a glimpse of thy loving, tender fm 
Only the darkness, only the gloom, 

Onty the stillness, lone and drear, 
Only the silent, empty room, 

My mother, thou art not here! 


Mother, dear mother, I'm weary grow 
Weary and longing for peaceful rest, 
Clasp me again in your close embrace 
Pillow my head apon your breast 
Sing me the songs you used to sing, 
In the pleasant daye of the long age 
When my life was unsullied by sin and 
Unfettered by galling care and woe 


Mother, dear mother, I'm growing old, 
Though not yet entered in manhood'+ 
My brow is furrowed by thought and p 
My eyes are heavy and dimmed by te 


My vision ts fixed on the mountain top 
Where gleams the splendor of fame's 
I strive to mount, but my steps are we 


I totter and sink by the wayside dow 


Mother, dear mother, come raise me uy 
Give to my doubting spirit cheer, 

Soothe all the sorrow and grief away, 
Bid the bitterness disappear; 
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Only in past is there joy and light, 
Only in dreams am | happy, free, 

And through the mists of the coming y+ 
No vision of beauty appears to me, 
Mother, dear mother the simple prayer 
My childish lips would sure repeat, 

Kneeling, in reverent worship down, 
At thine and the Saviour’s feet, 

Though the words in the links of meme 
Are woven and fettered by bands of ¢ 

Yet the faith is gone, and the hope ls fh 


And the heart is stern and cold. 


Mother, dear mother, farewell to thee! 
I cannot give thee a parting Kiss, 
1 cannot bid thee a fond © goodnight," 
I only can softly murmur this; 
“That God may guide us through earth's 


Wherever our erring feet nay roam, 
And wake us up with the morning «lig! 
In his glorious, heavenly home.” 
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MY GRANDMOTHER'S 


I suur the garden-door, and went slow 
winding path toward the lane. It was | 
the funeral, and the blinds in the hou 
were drawn up, and the windows that b 
blank for the past week were open again 
moved about briskly, and spoke no mo: 
whispers. Nay, once—not half an hou: 
ear had caught, from the distant kitchen 
ring of a light laugh. Outof doors, the + 
the green leaves, the birds sang in the elr 
and the brooklet im the little wood gur) 
over the stones. Yet, as I turned and 
the mossy step of the old sun-dial, and 
aching brow against the cold stone pilla 
I had never looked upon #o sad a scene. 
when a pang of sorrow strikes me, there 
mind the image of the long, low white be 
all wet and glittering after the shower, 
the dripping of the raindrops from the 
the carol. f the lark as I heard it on th 
was my mother who was dead, and I war 
in the world an orphan, brotherless an 
Presently, I stood up, tied on my hat 
wearily on to the white gate, leaned ov 
ingly A week ago—only a week—she 
told me where to go, would have plann 
rand for me; now, | must follow my ow 
my grave uncle within doors was deep In 
deeds, and had no thought to spare for m 
tively, my feet turned toward the vill 
trod that path often with a bag or basket 
acting as her almoner, and the impulse 
some of the faces that used to greet me 
to hear the blessings breathed upon bert 
went, lingering fur a moment at the turn 
the old gatekeeper shook her head sal) 
my black garments, and spoke her sim) 
spmpathy amid ber tears, and passed 
where the children in the porch hushed ! 
ter as I went by. Just beyond the + 
ground, there stood a low thatched cotts, 
tle garden, and I tarned in there, for # 
sick and suffering, lived in that house, a 
and suffering touched me closely just the 
sitting by the fireside quite alone, andl a 
latch, he turned his head, and a feeble 
into his dim eyes. ‘ Ah, Mise Hester, I 


iug of you only awhile age. Will you b» 
step in and take 4 seat?” 

He made some atten pt to rise from bis« 
chair; but I stopped him hastily, and dr 
stool towards the fire, sat down at bis # 
is the rheumatism to-day, Philip?” 

* Well, it’s baddish, mire—thank you kir 
same. I had a hard night with it; but 
grumble, for I've suffered little in my life, 

| be eighty two come Whiteuntide.” 

‘* Your daughter’sout? I beard she ba 

“She's middling again now, tls, and 
to do a day's washing up at Squire Laws 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOTHER. 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





Mother, dear mother, the day is gone, 

And the summer gloaming comes on apace; 
I eagerly search in each shadowy nook 

For a glimpse of thy loving, tender face. 
Only the darkness, only the gloom, 

Only the stillness, lone and drear, 
Only the silent, empty room,— 

My mother, thou art not here! 


Mother, dear mother, I'm weary grown— 
Weary and longing for peaceful rest; 

Clasp me again in your close embrace, 
Pillow my head upon your breast. 

Sing me the songs you used to sing, 
In the pleasant days of the long ago, 

When my life was unsullied by sin and shame, 
Unfettered by galling care and woe. 


Mother, dear mother, I'm growing old, 
Though not yet entered in manhood's years; 
My brow is furrowed by thought and pain, 
My eyes are heavy and dimmed by tears. 
My vision is fixed on the mountain top, 
Where gleams the splendor of fame’s bright crown; 
I strive to mount, but my steps are weak, 
I totter and sink by the wayside down. 


Mother, dear mother, come raise me up, 
Give to my doubting spirit cheer, 

Soothe all the sorrow and grief away, 
Bid the bitterness disappear; 

Only in past is there joy and light, 
Only in dreams am I happy, free, 

And through the mists of the coming years 
No vision of beauty appears to me. 


Mother, dear mother. the simple prayer 
My childish lips would sure repeat, 
Kneeling, in reverent worship down, 
At thine and the Saviour's feet. 
Though the words in the links of memory’s chain 
Are woven and fettered by bands of gold, 
Yet the faith is gone, and the hope is fled, 
And the heart is stern and cold. 


Mother, dear mother, farewell to thee! 
I cannot give thee a parting kiss, 

I cannot bid thee a fond * gocd-night;"" 
I only can softly murmur this: 

“That God may guide us through earth's dark night, 

Wherever our erring feet may roam, 

And wake us up with the morning's light, 
In his glorious, heavenly home."* 


+ > 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S RING. 


I suuT the garden-door, and went slowly down the 
winding path toward the lane. It was the day after 
the funeral, and the blinds in the house I had left 
were drawn up, and the windows that had looked so 
blank for the past week were open again, and people 
moved about briskly, and spoke no more in hushed 
whispers. Nay, once—not half an hour since—my 
ear had caught, from the distant kitchen regions, the 
ring of a light laugh. Out of doors, the sun shone on 
the green leaves, the birds sang in the elms overhead, 
and the brooklet im the little wood gurgled merrily 
over the stones. Yet, as I turned and sat down on 
the mossy step of the old sun-dial, and pressed my 
aching brow against the cold stone pillar, I thought 
I had never looked upon so sad ascene. Even now, 
when a pang of sorrow strikes me, there rises to my 
mind the image of the long, low white house, the turf 
all wet and glittering after the shower, and I hear 
the dripping of the raindrops from the leaves, and 
the carol. f the lark as I heard it on that day, for it 
was my mother who was dead, and I was very lonely 
in the world-an orphan, brotherless and sisteriess. 
Presently, [ stood up, tied on my hat, and going 
wearily on to the white gate, leaned over it doubt- 
ingly A week ago—only a week—she would have 
told me where to go, would have planned some er- 
rand for me; now, 1 must fullow my own fancy, for 
my grave uncle within doors was deep in parchment 
deeds, and had no thought to spare for me. Instinc- 
tively, my feet turned toward the village. I had 
trod that path often with a bag or basket on my arm, 
acting as her almoner, and the impulse came to see 
some of the faces that used to greet me so gladly, and 
to hear the blessings breathed upon her name. OnT 
went, lingering for a moment at the turnpike, where 
the old gatekeeper shook her head sadly at sight of 
my black garments, and spoke her simple words of 
spmpathy amid her tears, and passed the school, 
where the children in the porch hushed their laugh- 
ter as I went by. Just beyond the schovl play- 
ground, there stood a low thatched cottage in its lit- 
tle garden, and I turned in there, for an old man, 
sick and suffering, lived in that house, and sickness 
and suffering touched me closely just then. He was 
sitting by the fireside quite alone, and as I lifted the 
latch, he turned his head, and a feeble light came 
into his dim eyes. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Hester, I was think- 
ing of you only a while ago. Will you be pleased to 
step in and take a seat?”’ 

He made some attempt to rise from his own wooden 
chair; but I stopped him hastily, and drawing a low 
stool towards the tire, sat down at bis side. ‘‘ How 
is the rheumatism to-day, Philip?” 

“ Well, it’s baddish, miss—thank you kindly all the 
same. I had a hard night with it; but I mustn't 
grumble, for I’ve suffered little in my life, and I shall 
be eighty-two come Whitsuntide.” 

** Your daughter’s out? 

‘‘She’s middling again now, miss, and she’s gone 
to do a day’s washing up at Squire Lawson’s.” 





I heard she had been ill.”’ | 


* And left you all to yourselt,” said I, pityingly. 
** Poor Philip, how long the day must seem!” 

**No,” answered the old man, slowly; ‘ the hours 
go quick enough. At first, when I was laid by, it 
did seem long, and I was all agog to be up and doing; 
but now I sit here by the fire, and think of the days 
that are bygones; and oftentimes I’m taken aback 
when the setting sun comes shining in at the window 
yonder. But,” he added, suddenly, “I didn’t ought 
to be talking on of myself now, and never asking so 
much as @ word about you and the dear mistress 
that’s just gone. You'll miss her sorely, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“Yes, indeed. But, somehow, my wound was 
too fresh for more than those two words; and reach- 
ing a book that I had lent him from the mantel-shelf, 
I said, ‘I can’t talk much about her yet, Philip. 
Shall I read to you now?” 

The usual answer came, ‘Thank you kindly;” 
and I began. 

Perhaps my reading was monotonous, for my 
thoughts would not follow the printed words, but 
wandered far and wide. Be that as it might, when 
I raised my head at the end of half an hour, the old 
man was nodding. I softly laid the book aside, and 
sat for a few minutes watching him, and admiring 
the fine old head, with its long silvery locks, and the 
strongly-marked wrinkled features softened by sleep, 
betore [ laid my hand upon his sleeve. He started, 
and opened his eyes, exclaiming, ‘‘I’m sure I ask 
your”— But the rest of the sentence died upon his 
lips, and he gazed with a sort of terror at my unglov- 
ed hand, still resting on his fustian jacket. ‘ What? 
—where—where did it come from?” he faltered out, 
in a thin, quavering voice. 

I was startled, too. I, too, stared at my hand. 
‘* What is it, Philip?” 

“ The ring—that diamond ring with the big emer- 
ald in the middle!” 

There were several on my finger. Two that I had 
seen from my babyhood on the dear band now lying 
in the grave, and which, on the very morning that 
she died, she had given to me, bidding me wear them 
always, for her sake. The third—the diamond—she 
had rarely worn; but it had been her mother’s, and 
once she had told me that a tale hung byit. Be- 
neath the stones there was a tiny lock of hair, cut 
from her head when an infant; and for the sake of 
that flaxen curl, I had put it on among the others. 
“ The diamond ring,” I said, drawing it off. ‘ Philip, 
do you know it?” 

He held out his shaking hand, and I laid it in his 
palm. 

“Do you know it?” I repeated, eagerly. “It was 
my grandmother’s once.” 

Slowly he turned it over, examining it with a 
strange, intent curiosity, then he gave it back to me. 
Do I know it?” he Said, now first seeming to hear 
my question. ‘I have not set eyes on it for more 
than sixty years; but on my deathbed I shall see that 
ring as plainly as I see it now.” 

** What can you mean?” I exclaimed, impatiently. 
** T don’t understand.” 

“Miss Hester,” and there was something solemn 
in his look and tone, “ that ring had well-nigh been 
my ruin—ay, and my soul’s ruin, too; and yet” (and 
a half-smile flashed suddenly across his face), and yet 
it was not my ruin, but my making; and if it hadn’t 
been for that ring, neither you nor the dear lady 
that’s just gone would have seen the light.” 

I sat looking at him, listening to him, too much 
amazed for words. 

He noticed my bewildered, haif-frightened glances. 
‘* Miss Hester, do you care to hear an old man’s tale? 
I have never told it even to my daughter; and I 
don’t suppose there's one living in the place even to 
guess atit now. They kept it dark for me, and it all 
died out long ago. But I’m willing to tell it to you, 
for the sight of that ring seems to open my heart.” 

* Yes, tell me—pray, tell me,” I said, impetuously. 

He sat silent for a few minutes, with hands clasped 
upon his knees, gazing into the fire, then he turned 
his eyes on me and spoke slowly, as though recalling 
gradually the distant past: 

“ I was turned twenty, but I still lived at home 
with my father and mother; not here in the village, 
but in an old house half a mile down the Hilbury 
Road. My father was a carpenter, and had brought 
me upto the trade, and he let me manage things 
pretty much my own way, though I was but a lad. 
I used to think the reason he so seldom crossed me 
was, lest I should get a fancy for roaming, for my 
mother had fretted sorely when my brother Josiah 
listed for a soldier; and they had buried two children 
in Hilbury churchyard. Anyhow, it seemed as 
though they could never make enough of me. I was 
| a likely young fellow, strong and hearty, a good hand 
‘at my work, ard for climbing or wrestling, there 
were few in the country-side could beat me. Ah, 
well, they were blithe days, when I stood bat in hand 
at my wicket on the green, or strolled by the river- 
side with Margaret Leigh! I would not have chang- 
ed places with aking then! We were to be married 
one day, Margaret and I, and, though the day was 
some way otf, we were young and hopeful, and con- 
tent to wait. But I don’t know why I should trouble 
you with all our foolish fancies and schemes—only 
I’m loath to go on to the dark time when the tide | 
turned; for turn it did. First of ali, my mother fell | 
ill, and most of her careful savings went to pay the 
doctor. All through one dreary winter, she hardly 
left her bed; and when the spring came, and she was 
beginning to get about again, there came a run of ill- 
luck in our trade. One of our best men left us, and 
' took work ander a carpenter who had just set upin 











' Hilbury, and had drawn cif many of our customers. 


Then we made a venture in a stock of wood that | ment came the recollection that the noblest of those 


turned out badly; and, worst of all, father cut his 
wrist, and couldn’t so much as lift a tool; and so we 
went down—down; till sometimes I used to wonder 
how long, if matters didn’t mend, we might have 
food to eat or a roof to cover us. And Margaret, too 
—poor Margaret—her aunt died; and about the time 
when we used to think we might have married, she 
went out to service many a long wile away. 

1 was loitering along the green one evening, sore 
at heart enough, by reason of my troubles, when one 


of the little lads playing catchpenny on the grass, | 


looked up from his game to say, ‘Dost know, Phil 
Morris, that the mistress at the Hall is took very ill 
—like to die, they say?’ ‘Who told you that?’ I 
growled out. I had grown very surly of late. ‘’Tis 
all a lie, I'll be bound.’ ‘That it aint, then. 


Mo- | settled in the dear old house. 


big trees, with its huge girth of trunk, and its wide- 
spreading branches, was worth nothing compared to 
—well—to a certain bright stone which seemed to be 
still sparkling before my eyes. 

I bad been reared honestly, if ever a lad had, and 
thief would have been nigh as bad a name to me as 
niurderer: but yet, somehow, I couldn’t for the life 
| of me get that ring out of my head. I thought of it 
| 
| 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 


buried in the ground, doing no one any good, and of 
what I might do, were it mine to sell. My motber 
shouldn’t pinch and fret herself any longer to make 
| both ends meet; my father shouldn’t sigh as he saw 
the loads of wood going past our door to the carpen- 
| ter’s at Hilbury; and Margaret—Margaret and I 
| would be as happy as the day was long, married and 
But bah! What rub- 


ther were up at the house this very afternoon, and | bish all this was, when the ring would be in the 
they said as how the doctor had most given her up, squire’s vault to-morrow night, and we were like to 


and the squire were in a great taking. 
ther tell father all about it.’ 


I heard mo- | be on the parish before many months were over our 
I sauntered on, think- | 


heads. When I had come to this, I had also come to 


ing bitterly that here was another blow coming, tor | the stile leading into the fir-wood. 1 would not give 
the lady at the Hall was kind to every one, and my | myself time for any more such fancies; so I put my 
mother was a tavorite of hers. You see I thought ; best foot foremost, and soon was clear of the wood, 
only of myself, not of the gooi-hearted squire, nor of | and tramping along the raised path that led to my 
the many who would miss her. Trouble had made | father’s door. 

me very selfish, and yet I little dreamed what that The old people were very low that night, for they 
bit of news meant for me. Only a day later, overy | felt the mistress’s loss all the more for their own 


one knew that she was really dead. 


I heard it in | troubles. 


“'They say it was quite sudden, Phil,” my 


the early morning, as I was taking down the win- | father said, as he cut the cheese and passed my mug 
dow-shutters; and that same evening, as I sat at my | Of beer. “ Mr, Stark the butler was down in the 
bench in the workshop, one of the grooms from the | Village this afternoon, and he said she had been ill 


Hall came riding up to the door. My father was 
standimg there, and the man gave the message to 
him. A coffin—did I say that we were undertakers 
as well as carpenters?—a ccflin was to be put in hand 
at once, for the funeral would be in three days’ time. 


| fur three days, and no one thought of danger till an 


| hour or two before she died. The squire would have 
| sent off fur some grand doctor, but just as the groom 
| was starting, she died, all in a minute, as it were.” 
| “ She isn’t much changed, is she, Phil?” my mother 


It was very soon, as the man said; but they thought | asked. Ididn’t half like talking about her, but I 


it better, tor she had died very suddenly. ‘ You’ll 
go, Phil,’ my father said, looking at his lame wrist. 


made shifl to answer pretty quietly; ‘* No, not a bit. 
Except for her being so white and still, you’d scarce- 


Now, he had mostly taken that sort of work; but of , ly know she was dead; but I’m just tired out, so I'll 


late, since his accident, it had once or twice fallen 
upon me. ‘The squire sent word to you,’ I answer- 
ed, ‘and your band is pretty near well now. Hadn’t 
you best go yourself?’ ‘Nay, nay, my lad,’ said the 
old man; ‘be sure the squire heeds little enough just 
now whether it’s father or son that knocks in the 
nails, and my wrist’s not good for much even now. 
I doubt it never will be again; you’d best go.’ So it 


| be off to bed ;”? and I left them together, climbed up 
the steep staircase to my attic. 

| Laas tired enough, but I couldn’t sleep. Even 

when I did doze off for a few minutes, it was only in- 

| toa confused dream, in which | always saw that ring. 
Now | was digging for it madly in a huge heap of 
shavings; now 1 was in church with Margaret, and 
the parson would not read the marriage-service for 


fell out that it was I who went up to the house to | us fill I put the ring on her finger; and now I was 


measure the lady—your grandmother, Miss Hester, 
for her coffin. 

On the day before the funeral, I went for the 
third and last time to finish my work. As I went 
through the Hall, the study-door was pushed partly 
open, and a little child peeped out. I caught a sight 
of the darkened room, and the squire sitting by the 
fire with his head resting on his hand, but he turned 
quickly, and called the little lad, and the door was 
shut to again. I can remember,:as though it were 


yesterday, the rosy little face peering out at me, and | 


the dull, muffled sound of my own tread as I went up 
through the silent house to the room where the body 
lay. It was a large and lofty room; and all the fur- 
niture now in it, the great carved bedstead, the 
chairs, yes, and the windows, too, were hung with 
white, and folds of white muslin had been thrown 
over the tall mirrors. Everything was white except 
where the er ffio stood in the middle of the room, and 


even there some lilies and white roses had been scat- | 
tered. There she lay as I had placed her the day | 


before-the lady who used to come smiling into our 
houses, and who bad never met us without a kindly 
word. 
still face looked as calm and peaceful as if she had 
been sleeping. The housekeeper had come up, and 


stood watching while I softly swept aside the flower- | 


Death had not changed ber much, and her | busiuess. 


buried, pressed down by the damp, stifling earth, 
but holding it tight. I got up at last in the early 
| dawn, and pushing my window open, leancd out for 
a breath of air. 1 thought it was theclose, hot room 
that had oppressed me, and I threw on my clothes, 
and went down to the river for a bathe; but when I 
got there, I didn’t care to go into the water, and sat 
down instead upon the bank, staring at the rushes 
for a good hour. I didn’t fight against my fancies 
now. The temptation had got me, body and soul. 
Ab, well! I didn’t know then, as I do now, that it’s 
the first thoughts which do the harm. Ifa man once 
lets himself go on thinking of what he ought to drive 
out of his mind at once, he’s lost. Hecan’t get rid of 
his ugly notions atterwards. When I walked away 
from the river, I was a changed man, hardened and 
reckless That day was not like other days. The 
busy little village looked dull enough with the shop 
windows closed, and the people, each with some bit 
of black about them, standing loitering at the street- 
corners, watching for the funeral procession. My 
| father and mother went to the churchyard, but I had 
' to be up at the Hail, It was very quiet, sim) le 
When the old benker at Hilbury had 

been buried the year before, there had been twice as 
many carriages and plumes; but the squire bad al- 
ways hated fuss and show, and he was too heavy- 


blossoms, and set about my work. Presently, it was | hearted now to think of anything but his own grief. 


needful that I should move one of the hands which | 
were crossed upon her breast, and, as I lifted it, I | 


saw glittering on the little finger of the other handa 
diamond ring. It had been hidden till then, but I 
saw it now plainly enough—a splendid ring, with two 


sparkling diamonds, and an emerald in the middle. | 


I looked up in wonder at the housekeeper, and she 
nodded sadly. ‘Yes; it was a fancy of my mis- 
tress’s. The squire gave her that ring the day they 
were married, and she has worn it ever since. She 
always said that she would bave it buried with her 
when shedied.’ ‘It was not on her hand yesterday,’ 
I observed. ‘No; the squire brought it np last night, 
and put it on her finger his own self.’ ‘ It is a beau- 


tiful ring;’ and I bent down to look at it more close- | 


ly. ‘ Yes; it’s worth a small fortune, as I’ve often 
heard my lady say,’ Mrs. Winter made answer.— 
*But I must go now. Shall you be long about it, 
Morris?’ ‘Not very long;’ and I hastily took up 
one of my tools. ‘I will send Clare upto give you 
any help you may want,’ she said, and went away. 
Bat when she was gone,I stooped down again 
for a third long stare at that ring. Then I moved a 
step or two back, and stood playing idly with the 
hammer in my hand. 
me. 
forgot everytbing till I heard a step coming along 
the passage, and I had only just begun my work 
when Clare came in. It was done. The nails were 


It seemed to have bewitched | 
I forgot where I was, and what I had todo. I | 


screwed home, the sweet face was hidden under the 


coffin-lid, and 1 was walking fast across the park in 
the cool evening twilight. I began to whistle as I 
strode along, to wonder whether my mother would 
have waited supper for me; but in the midst of my 
wonder, my thoughts wandered off to something 
quite different, something I didn’t want to think 


about just then; so I looked up at the great oaks, | w 


and tried to guess at their value; but the next mo- 








| and I was half afraid of myself, 


His sister was there, and my lady's brother, and ore 
or two cousins, anc these, with the doctor and the 
parson, and some of the old servants, made the whole 
party, except the little fair-haired boy who held bis 
father’s band when they went down intothe vault— 
that same vault, Miss Hester, in which your own 
mother was laid but yesterday. You know where it 
is in the churchyard, not a stone’s throw from the 
chancel windows. Well, it was ail over, and the 
heavy stone had been let fail again, and when the 
crowd scattered, there was scarcely a dry eye among 
them. 

We went home by-and by, and the shutters were 
taken down, and father and I sat down to our bench; 
but somehow, neither of us was fn the mood for 
work. fie never did much now, though he liked to 
potter about among his tvols, and watch all that 
wenton. To-day, he soon put them by, and stood 
leaning over the half-door looking down the street, 
while I planed and hammered, or sat idly twirling 
the foot-rule between my fingers. “Ah, lad, you’ve 
not much heart for carpentering to-day,” my father 
said at last, as he turned his head, and caught sight 
of my listless figure; ‘* but there'll be more need for 
work than ever there was, for we always knew where 
to look for he!p before, and I doubt the squire will 
not be much at the Hall now.” ‘*‘ Maybe not,” I 
made answer, and then I got up and walked straight 
away tothe lathe. I didn’t want to talk or be talked 
to, for a strange, savage feeling had got hold of me, 
So the day wore on, 
and the evening came, and my mother looked into 
the workshop, and bade me come to supper. When 
it was over, father reached down his pipe from the 
maztel-s! elf. He and I mostly had a smoke togeth- 
eron the green in the twilight, and I saw that he was 
aiting for me, but did not mean to go out with 
him to-night; eo 1 spoke up in a dogged kind of way 
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and said: “I promised to go over to Kettlethorpe, to 
take the order for that linen-press; there’ll be time 
to get there and back before dark.” ‘‘ Nay, nay, my 
lad,” father answered ; “sure there’s no such haste.” 
** Yes, there is;” and I spoke the more sharply, as I 
s8aw father’s wondering look. “It wont dotoleta 
job slip into Gleig’s hands, for want of looking 
after it ourselves.” ‘ Well, well;” and the old man 
made no more objections, for I think he saw that my 
mind wasmuade up. At the door, I turned to say, 
“ Don’t you sit up, mother. I may be late, if I hap- 
pen to light on Tom ‘Hill.” “ You aint going to the 
public, Phil?”’ she asked, anxiously. ‘I can’t tell,” 
says I, and shut the door, just bearing father’s words, 
‘“« Let the lad alone, missus; he’ll come to no harm,” 
as I tramped up stairs. I had something to do before 
I went out, and I wanted to do it quietly. 

So 1 waited up there till I saw my father strolling, 
pipe in mouth, toward the green, and knew by the 
clattering plates that my mother was washing up in 
the back-kitchen, and then I went softly down, and 
through the woodyard to the workshop. Once in 
there, I turned the key, and looked aboutme. Some 
tools were lying on the bench, and from these ! 
chose two or three—a sharp screw-driver, a hammer 
and a wedge. Then I went to the cupboard, and 
pushing back some boxes and parcels, came upon an 
old dark-lantern that had stood there untouched for 
perhaps a dozen years. I had to look in anotber 
closet fora bit of candle and some matches; but I 
had them all at last, tied up the tools and lantern in 
a scrap of matting, slipped the candle and matches 
in my pocket, unlocked the workshop dcor, and then 
crossing it, went out with my bundle in my hand by 
a side-door at the opposite end, which led, not into 
the village street, but into a cart-track, hardly ever 
used, and then into a paddeck, shut in by high 
hedges. There was no one in sight as I ran across 
the paddock, and so struck into the sandy lane—you 
knew it well, Miss Hester—which runs along by the 
churchyard wall. In two minutes more, I was over 
the wall, and skirting it inside. At the corner close 
by, I knew there were some loose stones. I knelt 
down by these, pushed aside two or three, laid my 
parcel down between them, and piled the stones 
carefully up again, so that they hid it. Then I look- 
ed cautiously all round, to be sure that I was not 
seen, and vaulting over the low wall, slid down the 
steep green bank. Now I could breathe again, for I 
didn’t care who met me. I went round by the sex- 
ton’s house, which stood near the churchyard gate, 
but I did not goin there; I only locked well at it, 
and at the little outhouse hard by, as I passed, and 
then I went away over the moors to Kettlethorpe. I 
walked fast, nct whistling, not thinking, only trying 
to get over the ground as quickly as J could. My 
business was soon done, but yet it was quite dark 
when I turned my face homeward— darker than usu- 
al, for the moon was young, and the driving clouds 
hid the stars. I heard the church clock strike ten 
as I crossed the last bit of level ground, and began 
to make my way down the slope toward the village. 

I wasn’t ina hurry now, though the night-wind 
blew chill in my face, and made me shiver; I sat 
down on a tuft of damp grass, and watched till one 
by one the lights in the village beneath died out. 
When the last glimmer of candle-light was gone from 
the sexton’s windows just below me, I started up, 
and half ran, balf-scrambled down the hillside. This 
time, I stopped by the wicket-gate that led into the 
sexton’s garden, lifted the latch silently, and stole 
across the grass, not to the cottage-door, but to the 
little shed beyond, and stepping in, I felt cautiously 
with my hand along the wall. Yes; there stood the 
spade and pickaxe as I had seen them two hours ago. 
It was the pickaxe I wanted; and lifting it on my 
shoulder, I crept back, over the little grass-plot, and 
out into the lane. Dark as it was, I felt as though a 
hundred eyes were watching methen. Panting, and 
with shaking knees, I climbed up the bank, and over 
the churchyard wall, and groped my way to the 
corner where I had left my tools. By the dim moon- 
light, I could just see the white heap of stones, but 
it took me a long while to find my parcel. I had it 
at last, and with it in one hand, and the pickaxe in 
the other, I struck across the churchyard to—to the 
vault. You know now what I meant to do; I was 
going to rob the dead. 

I stumbled twice over the low footstones, which I 
could not see. Once I fell, bruising my knee; but I 
got there at last. If I hadn’t known the place s0 
well, I should hardly have been able to find it; but I 
had taken my bearings that morning, and I could 
just see the sharp point of the marble monument 
standing out against the gray sky. The stone I had 
to lift was not many inches off, and, stooping down, 
I felt for it upon the ground. I soon found the rough 
edge, more by my fingers than miy eyes, and then I 
knew whereabouts to stick my pickaxe. When I 
had done this, the loose soil round so lately disturb- 
ed made my work easy enough, and though it cost 
me a tough strain, I had the stone up before you 
could count a hundred. I did not wait a moment. 
I was like one possessed as I went on hands and 
knees down the narrow, slippery stone steps into the 
vault. I was scared enough, and though the per- 
spiration was running down my face, I was allofa 
cold shiver. But yet I verily believe if anybody bad 
come upon me then, I should have killed them. 
There was just a glimmer of light thrown into the 
vault from the opening above, but not enough for 
me. It helped me, however, to push back the slide 
of my lantern, and stick in my bit of candle, and 











that I swore, but I did then—I tried another, and 
this time it kept alight till the wick of the candle 
caught, and showed the vaulted roof and the dark 
row of ccflins ranged round the stone fluor. I did 
not want to look at them. I closed up the lantern, 
and putting it on the ground with its light towards 
the one ccffin / wanted, 1 went back to the steps, to 
find out if there was any glimmer to be seen above. 
No. I was eafe so far; no spark of light showed there. 
Now fcr my screw-driver. If only I could do the 
work silently enough! The first noise of my effort 


was startling, and I scarcely dared try another; but | 
I remen bered that the vault lay deep, and that there | 


were ro houses within a furlong of it. At any rate, 
I was in for it now, and I got used to the sound, as I 


bent desperately to my task. The oaken lid had | 
been tightly screwed. 1 knew, but that once open, | 


the business was done—for the time had been 
too short to make a leaden coffin also. Screw after 
screw came out, and yet there were more. All at 
once, I fancied I heard a sound above, and my heart 
stopped beating, and I stood still as the dead around 
me, grasping the hammer in my hand. It came 
again, and J knew it this time for the screech of the 
night-ow] in the church-tower. If I could but have 
wrung its neck for the fright it had given me! To 
work again; more screws; and now the last was out, 
and I could move the heavy lid. 

1 threw back the lace covering from the body, and 
the glimmer of the lantern fell on the dead face, as 
unchanged as on the first day when I had gone up 
to the Hall. I could not bear to look at it; I knew 1 
should see it forever in my dreams if 1 did, and yet, 
somehow, I had noticed everything: how the dark 
eyes seemed to give a blue shade to the eyelids closed 
over them ; and how the long lashes lay on the white 
cheek, before I forced myself back to my work. Even 
then, the still, white face was before me, close to 
mine. I would have hidden it under the lace again, 
but then I must cover the hands as well. IJ thought 
of my own spotted handkerchief; but something—I 
don’t know what—kept me from laying that there. 
Best get the ring off, and be away from the place. It 
was on the left hand, the one that lay underneath, 
and the clammy touch of the fingers made me shud- 
der; but I held them fast, fer I saw the diamond 
glittering in the dim light. I tried to draw it off; 
but slender as the firger was, the ring would not 
slide along it. It seemed fixed ihere as though no 
power on earth could move it. I wrenched at it with 
my own big, trembling fingers, and got it as far as 
the first joint—but further it wouldnot come. What 
should 1 do? Ofasudden I stooped down, and took 
it firmly between my teeth. It was coming now! I 
felt itslip. It was off-in my mouth, in my band. 
Just for cne instant, I saw it lying in my paim, and 
then—I saw something else. A goblin? No; buta 
stain of blood on the white, slender hand, and a pair 
of brown eyes looking fixedly at me. 

I could not move; I could breathe; I was like one 
turned to stone. Slowly the head lying in the ccflin 
turned, and the pale lips moved, and the hand—the 
stained hand—where the ring had been, grasped 
teebly the edge of the coffin, and then—then the 
whole figure stirred, and tried to get up! I turned 
at that, and with a frightful cry, dashed the ring to 
the floor, and fled, mad with terror, up the stove 
stairs. On on, never stopping, never looking round; 
breathless, across the churchyard, over the wall, 
and now I had broken through the rotten park pai- 
ing, and was tearing through the fern and long grass 
on towards the Hall. There was alight in the Hall 
window, and I made for it. I fancied I saw her gain- 
ing on me; I seemed to hear the rustling of the grave- 
clothes at my ear; but I struggled on—up the broad 
flight of steps, and rang the great bell, as though I 
would have pulled itdown. Before they opened it, 
I had fallen balf unconscious on tbe stones; but I 
could just see some figures bending over me, and I 
could just pant out, “‘ The vault! my lady!” before I 
fainted dead away. 

The old man paused for a moment, took a deep 
breath, and passed his wrinkled hand through his 
hair. 

“ That’s my story, Miss H.ster. When they got 
to the vault, they found te lady sitting upright in 
her coffin—alive, though trembling, and sorely 
scared—and the diamvund rirg jay on the floor. The 
lady had been in some strange, deathlike fit, till my 
rough usage brought a flow of blood, and so revived 
her. When I came out of my long swoon, i. was the 
squire who stood alone by my bedside, and first 
heard my story. He forgave me then and there. For 
once, an ill deed had brought about a good end, and 
he was too happy to be hard. But after that night 
of horror, I would not have stolen a farthing’s worth 
to save my life. Noone but the squire and my own 
father ever heard the whole history from me,and they 
gave it outthat there had been good reasons for open- 
ing the vault that night. But there were some 
shrewd guesses made when the wonderful news got 
abroad, and the squire contrived to send me away 
from home on some business of his own for a year or 
two. When I came back, it was the dear lady her- 
self who set we going in my father’s business, and 
helped me on to my marriage with Margaret. She 


| had a baby girl then, your mother, Miss Hester, and 


she lived on for fifteen years.” He stopped, took the 
Ting again in his hand, and turned it over, sighing 
wearily. ‘Tis sixty years back, and it seems but 
yesterday,” be repeated, as he gave itme. ‘An ill 
conscience is a fearful thing, Miss Hester.”’ 





4 FIGHT POB Wilh 


BY MOY THOMAS. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE COTTAGE AT BYFLEFT. 
WHILE he continued to brood over the daring 


Cousins described in the last chapter, Arthur Gray's 
visits to the cottage at Byfleet became still less fre- 
quent. He grew paleand haggard. He deserted the 
clubs of which he bad long been a constant fre- 
quenter; and, if seen riding, was rarely in company 
with any other person. The dinner-parties at which 
he had shone, knew him no more. The ordinary 
routine of his business became still more distasteful 
to him, and he walked to and fro between his house 
and the bank with slower steps. On the occasion of 
one of his visits, Mrs. Stapleton had noted the change 
in his appearance. 

‘You want rest,” she said. ‘“ The affairs of the 
banking-house occupy you too constantly.” 

Gray smiled faintly. “I shall not be happy,” he 
said, ‘‘ till Laura and I are married. There have 
been obstacles in the way; but Iam removing them 
fast.” 

Mrs. Stapleton was satisfied with this explanation. 
Her sagacious mind enabled her to perceive that if 
his affection for her daughter had cooled, he would 
certainly have aveided a fresh allusion to their ap- 








| proaching union. But what corld be the nature of | 


| the obstacles of which he bad spoken? She medi- 
| tate? long on this question; but her meditations 
| never led her to any approach to the true sclution of 
that mystery. How, indeed, could she imagine that 
the head of Barnardiston’s house could be troubied 
by embarrassments of the kind that visit orcinary 
men? Shecouki think of no explanation but that 
of some troublescme liasov; some youthful fclly 
which had involved him in obligations from which he 
found it bard to extricate hinmerelf without scandal. 
Such an affair was a matter of indifference to her as 
far as her daughter was concerned. ‘ One sees such 
things every day,” she reflected, ‘‘ but they are got 
over at last by arrargement. The world thinks none 
the worse of a young man of fashion for follies of this 
sort.” Still she was very curious. Who could this 
person be who had power enough to compel a great 
banker to postpone a marriage on which he had set 
his heart? 

One afternoon the banker said to his secretary, 
“You can render me a service in a matter that re- 
quires discretion.” 

Carrell bowed. 1 

‘““Here are a packet and a letter,” he continued, 
“which 1 want placed in the hands of the lady to 
whom they are addressed. I know that I can trust 
you to be silent. Bring me her answer at my house 
to-night.” 

Carrell glanced at the address, and read the words, 
“Miss Stapleton, Fir Vale, Byfleet.” 

Gray gave him directions for finding the house. 

‘Can you ride?” he asked. 

Carrell answered in the affirmative. 

** Get a horse, then, at Walton station,” said Gray, 
“and ride over. It will attract less attention than if 
you went by Weybridge. It is a wild way through 
the woods, but you can hardly miss your path.” 

Carrell went down by the train that afternoon; 
hired a horse at Walton, as directed, and rode away 
on his delicate mission. The important packet con- 
tained only a simple present; the letter was buta 
common love-letter. But poor Gray had received 
that morning a letter of reproaches which had cut 
him to the quick. He dared not go down that night; 
but he could not rest until he had obtained a reply 
from Laura to bis explanations, and forgiveness for 
his apparent neglect. 

It wanted still an hour of sunset as Carrell opened 
a barred gate as directed, and took the bridle path 
through the weods. The level rays of light shot 
through the green foliage, and made bright patches 
in the dusk beneath the trees. The path wound into 
deep hollows, and rose again, half lost at times in the 
high fern; the birds sang out sweet, mellow notes, 
and waited for an answer deeper in the woods. Now 
and then a squirrel started from the brakes, ran up 
the stems of the fir-trees, and vanished in the 
branches overhead. Far away, in a deeper hollow, a 
little pool, balf overgrown with waterlilies, reflected 
the cool sky. It was the first true summer’s day of 
that year. But the solitary horseman had no eyes or 
ears for these things. Hestopped once only, to listen 
for some sound of human life. Hearing none, he 
urged his horse with a blow from his heel, and push- 
ing the light boughs aside impatiently when they 
struck him in the face, cantered easily upon the 
sandy soil. 

He had journeyed more than a mile in this way, 
when a turn in the path revealed to him a lady on 
horseback just before him. Her horse was walking 
slowly, and as Carrell drew nearer to her, she turned 
and looked him in the face. He caught her glance, 
but dropped his eyes and rode past without speaking. 

She was young and beautiful, and she sat in her 





saddle with an ease which might have struck the 


; most casual observer; but he noted none of these 
things. Herslight but graceful figure, revealed by 


| and fell upon her shoulder; ber clear biue eyes; her 
| white skin just flushed a little with the summer heat 
| and exercise, gave him no sensation of delight. But 
her presence there had startied him— thrilled hm 
with a sort of dread—as if he bad been visited again 
by one of those visions which sometines in his lonely 
| room had come before him beautiful and bright, only 
to change into those hideous forms which had driven 

him to despair. He listened for the sound of her 
| horse's hoofs, but could not hear them. They fel) 

silently upon the loose soil. After awhile he ven- 





scheme for extricating himself from the power of tured to look back; but the bridle-path still wound 


about, and she wae no longer visible. 

Hie mind was occupied with these wild fancies as 
he rode on, until he came at last into a bigh road, 
which reminded him tbat he bad forgotten Gray’s 
instructions to take # path to the left. He felt an 
indescribable repugnance to returning by the path 
‘he had taken; but there was no other way, and be 
determined to return. He saw no sign of the lady 
he had met in the wood, as he rode back at a slower 
pace, and finding the path Gray had indicated, soon 
came to the cottage. 

The pathway passed the garden at the back of the 
house, which stood alone in a spot that had been 
cleared near the border of the wood. Carrell made 
his way round to the front of the cottage; a space 
covered with short velvety turf opened ont before 
him. A servant was near the gate of the cottage, 
leading a horse with a side saddle. He recognized it 
as the horse of the lady he had seen in the wooids. 

A woman servant answered Carrell’s summons. 
The young lady, she said, had but just returned from 
a ride; and could not be seen at present. He direct- 
ed her to say that he had a packet which must be 
placed in her hands. 

Half an hour elapsed before the servant returned, 
and bade him followber. She mounted the stairs be- 
fore him,and throwing open a door, ushered him 
into a small but sumptuously furnished room, in which 
sat the lady whom he sought. She rose from her 
chair, and took the packet with a smile. 

**You passed me in the wood,” sbe said. “Iam 
afraid you missed your way. Why did you not ask 
me to direct you?” 

“Thad instructions for finding the bouse, mad- 
am,” he replied, ** but | passed the path without ob- 
serving it.” 

As she was engaged in reading the letter his eyes 
fellupon her. She had divested herself of her riding- 





pale blue silk. The elegance and lightness of the 
room, which was furnished and decorated in the style 
of a lady’s boudoir; the trailing flowers that hung 
about the long window; the woods beyond; the pres- 
ence of the fair lady who had disturbed his thoughts 
so suddenly, the retirement and silence of the place, 
might have formed a dream of enchantment. But 
his imagination was busied only with that strange 
feeling of dread with which she had inspired him. 
It haunted him still. The tone of her voice had for 
him a strange terror in it. The expression of her 
face seemed like that of one who looked into his soul 
to read his secrets. It both attrected and repelled 
him. It was a relief when she finally dismissed him, 
with a choice little note directed to Arthur Gray. 

In the hall below he met Mrs. Stapleton, who was 
returning from a walk to Byfleet: She bad learnt 
his business, and invited him into a dining-room, 
where she pressed him to take some refreshment 
after his journey; but Carrell excused himself. He 
was anxious to be gone. 

“Are you a friend of Arthur’s?” she inquired. 

“Tam Mr. Gray’s secretary, madam,” he replied. 

“T am afraid then,” said the lady, ‘* you have in- 
deed but little time to bestow on us idle folks. We 
live a pleasant life here in fine weather, and can 
hardly imagine the habits of busy people in town.” 

Mrs. Stapleton surveyed her visitor carefully, and 
wondered to what extent so confidential a messenger 
was acquainted with the secrets of Arthur Gray’s 
life. ‘If he is trusted in this matter,” she thought, 
“he is probably trusted elsewhere. Now if he would 
but stay, he might drop a hint which would enable 
me to inquire further.” 

But her visitor’s firmness frustrated this scheme 
for trying to penetrate the secrets of the head of 
Barnardiston’s house. Time was pressing; be had 
to get back to Walton, and to take thetrain. Arthur 
Gray was anxious for the reply to his letter. It was 
impossible to stay any longer. 

Carrel] rode back as he had come—throngh the 
woods. The sun had set; the bats were out; but 
the dusk came on slowly. The time was favorable 
to meditation ; and his thoughts were occupied with 
Laura Stapleton and her relations with Gray long 
after he had gained the high road and the common 
leading to Walton station. 

It was evident to him that there was a love affair 
between her and Gray; but what was the reason for 
80 much secrecy? Why had Gray cautioned him not 
to make known the place of her retreat? Had these 
things any connection with that abeent and dejected 
manner which he had observed in him? Did this 
woman, who had affected him so strangely, the tone of 


him to have something in it that warned the hearer 
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envy. Why should this man be endowed with wealth 
and influence when he had none? Why shoulda 
poor man respect the accidents of fortune more than 
there was need? If chance gave him power, was it 
not as legitimate to use it as it was for this proud 
banker to avail himself of the riches and social sta- 
tion for which he had done nothing? Such were the 
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er? It was difficult to imagine. Yet it was certain 
that Gray was compelled to resort to extraordinary 
stealth in the affair; and equally certain that Cous- 
ins was very anxious just then to be informed exact- 
ly upon his movements. These facts seemed to in- 
dicate some secret of importance. 

He felt a pleasure in speculating upon these myste- 
rious signs, and resolved to watch them further. 
They promised to lead him to knowledge that might 
be valuable, for if it was of importance to Cousins to 
know these things, why might it not be to him? It 
was something to be the confidant of a man like 
Gray—the possessor of secrets which he dared not 
confide to the world. The evil spirit that had taken 
possession of bis nature prompted him to treasure 
up these things, in the hope that they might serve 
his sch of advanc t. He had descended so 
low that he could look forward with satisfaction to 
the time when he could make them the basis of a 
claim to Gray's influence in raising him from the 
dreary bondage of his labors in the banking-house. 
‘Men have treated me as a foot ball long enough,” 
he murmured. “It is time that I made them serve 
my ends.” The daily spectacle of the banker’s pow- 
er and position had consumed his heart with a secret 





sophisms with which he drugged his soul. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE SIREN. 


Tk secret of th? retreat of the Stapletons being 
once confided to Carrell, Arthur Gray did not scru- 
ple, a few days later, to despatch him again to Fir 
Vale. He had promised to visit Laura and her moth- 
er at the cottage that day; but his business had not 
progressed. He was ill at ease, and had a suspicion 
that his movements were watched by some one em- 
ployed by Cousins. This was but the phantom of bis 
own mind oppressed by a dread of the dangerous 
step for which he was preparing; but it sufficed to 
cause him uneasiness. He dared not go down to 
Byfleet that day. How he longed for the hour when 
he could release himself from the domination which 
prevented his seizing that happiness which was with- 
in his reach; but he was compelled to proceed cau- 
tiously. 

A customer on whose behalf he held a large 
amount in Swedish bonds, was about to leave Eng- 
land and take up his residence in Florence. He 
knew that when he was gone he would be little likely 
to make any change in his pecuniary affairs. He 
would, in the ordinary course of such things, leave 
these still in the hands of his bankers, to receive and 
remit the dividends which, by the original terms of 
the loans, were made payable in London. This was 
the particular security with which he judged it favor- 
able to commence his operations; but while his cus- 
tomer still delayed, he feared to make any movement. 
He might have determined to convert those bonds 
inte cash for some speculations abroad, or, if not, he 
might alter his mind at any moment without giving 
him time to raise the money by some other means. 
His customer once out of England, Gray would feel 
more safe. The post moved slowly, a letter and re- 
ply would afford him full notice; and it would not be 
difficult, he thought, to raise the money if driven to 
it by converting other securities in his possession. 
So he lingered still; and Mrs. Stapleton and her 
daughter grew more and more surprised at a change 
in his habits which, but for his fervid protestations 
by letter, would seem to threaten the ultimate aban- 
donment of the whole design of the marriage. 

This delay was indeed serious to them, fur more 
than one reason. Funds were failing them. They 
had gone to the end of their tether with Cousins; 
ominous signs of impatience in trades-people, 
alarmed at their disappearance, were enclosed to them 
in letters by a trusty domestic in Hertford street. A 
few hundreds, even, might have enabled them to 
hold out; but without his it seemed difficult to pac- 
ify these creditors, whose example, if it became 
known, would inevitably bring down upon them 
other and more pressing claims. 

Mrs. Stapleton and her daughter discussed these 
affairs more than once, in a spirit which would some- 
what have surprised Arthur Gray if he could have 
listened to their conferences. Laura hated business, 
and all allusions to money matters; but she hada 
mind for intrigue, and fell in with her mother’s plans 
readily enough when she was convinced of their 
necessity. Of one thing they were determined. It 
would not be wise to make known their embarrass- 
ments to Gray. He was the last man to whom Mrs. 
Stapleton would have cared to give a hint of the fact 
that the splendor in which they had been living had 
been fictitious. It would not do to confess to the 
powerful banker of Saint James’s, who had conde- 
scended to ask the lovely Laura to accept his hand 
and fortune, that they had been living upon capital 
in the hope of drawing a lucky prize in the lottery 
of matrimony. He did not, indeed, think them rich. 
Mrs, Stapleton had more than once told him that her 
income would die with her, and that Laura bad no 
fortune. He had professed himself indifferent to 
this, as a man in his position, deeply in love, might 
do; but to confess to him that his intended bride and 
her mother were beggars was too much even for the 
boldness of Laura Stapleton’s mother. 
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The days hung heavily enough with them. Laura 
rode a little, painted a little, played a little, loitered 
in the garden of the house, and wandered in the 
woods to collect specimens—for she was really an ac- 
complished woman, and cultivated a little science as 
an additional charm. Perhaps she could have spent 
a month in that beautiful solitude pleasantly enough, 
if there had been no pecuniary troubles to distress 
them. Her disappearance served at least to set the 
tongues of society talking about ber, and promised 
to give an additional eclat to her presence when she 
returned to the scene of her old triumphs. But 
Gray’s neglect rendered their stay at Byfleet dis- 
tasteful. Laura would gladly have returned if only 
to pique a lover who was so provokingly mysterious 
and unaccountably remiss. But there were those 
creditors of whom they had received such frequent 
advices, waiting anxiously to receive them. Their 
absence from town, which had drawn down their 
impatient applications, had been made the excuse 
for asking for further delay. ‘All will be settled 
when my mistress returns,” was the constant reply 
of the trusty domestic. The excuse was plausible, 
and for awhile it prevailed. Tradespeople who are 
honored with the commands of dwellers in May Fair 
are reluctant to press fur accounts while there is a 
possibility of offending important customers. 

Sach was the position of affairsat Fir Vale at the 
time of Carrell’s second visit. 

The mother and daughter had discussed anxiously 
the question of the causes of Gray’s neglect that 
morning. When it was kuown that Laura’s lover 
was not coming as he had promised, the mystery 
seemed to have deepened. Mrs. Stapleton deter- 
mined to write herself a letter of remonstrance, but 
meanwhile she longed for an opportunity of interro- 
gating the banker's secretary on this delicate sub- 
ject. Oa the whole, it seemed to her that Laura 
would be more likely to succeed in this task than an 
older and less attractive lady, and the well-trained 
daughter fell easily into that view. 

Just as there is a sort of costume which may be 
worn in the country, but which could not on any ac- 
count be displayed—in the season, at least—by well- 
bred persons in town, so there is a kind of manners 
which may be safely indulged in in rural solitudes, 
but which a young lady in Laura Stapleton’s position 
in society would not think of venturing upon in 
Hyde Park or May Fair. In sbort she determined to 
endeavor to win the favor of Arthur Gray’s secretary 
by the power of her blue eyes, her soft laugh, and 
those other indescribable graces of the fascination of 
which she had had so many proofs. 

The mother approved—indeed, Laura rarely took 
any step which had not the approval of that lady. 

** The young wan is handsome and intelligent,” she 
reasoned. ‘‘If Gray should hear of this he will 
either repent of his neglect, or will quarrel with 
Laura.”’ Either allernative seemed to her prefer- 
able to the suspense in which they lived, and which 
rendered their affairs every day more desperate. 

When she had read Gray’s epistle this time, Laura 
looked up from the paper, and said to Carrell: 

“1 cannot write at present; please say only that I 
am surprised.” 

Carrell glanced at her involuntarily, and hesitated 
@ moment. 

“Ts it your wish that I should convey this mes- 
sage, madam?’’ he asked. 

Her reply came slowly, as if she had struggled 
with herself and conquered some emotion. 

*- Yes,” she answered. ‘ That is all.” 

They were in the dining-room where Carrel) had 
spoken with Mrs. Stapleton.on the occasion of his 
last visit. Laura was attired, as when he had first 
seen her, in a riding-habit, the long train of which 
she held gracefully in one hand, while she tapped a 
chair gently with a whipinthe other. Carrell bowed, 
and she returned his salutation. As he went out he 
saw a groom standing at the gate with one horse on- 
ly, for in the country the young lady preferred to 
ride unattended. 

Carrell rode away gently by the same path as be- 
fore. He had not proceeded far before he heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs. It was close behind him, 
for the sandy soil had prevented his hearing it before. 

“You ride slowly this afternoon, Mr. Joyce,” said 
a voice, which he recognized at once as that of Miss 
Stapleton. 

Carrell drew up bis horse to make way for her. 
‘‘The train will not be due for two hours yet, mad- 
am,” he replied, ‘and my beast evidently prefers to 
walk.” 

“So I perceive,” she said, slackening her pace at 
the same time, until her horse walked beside his. 
‘TJ will make you a confession. I am glad to have 
overtaken you. I gave you a harsh message for Ar- 
thur just now—” She faltered, for Carrell had 
turned, and looked towards her curiously. As her 
eyes met his, she dropped them in a sweet confusion. 
Then she rode on without speaking for a short dis- 
tance. 

She was the first to break the silence. ‘Mr. 
Joyce,” she said, as she patted and smoothed the 
neck of the graceful animal which bore her, ‘‘ you 
are trusted with the secret of my engagement to Mr. 
Gray. I can speak frankly to you. The fact is, I 
would gladly soften the harshness of the message 
that I gave you if I could only be sure that Arthur 
deserved it; but he leaves us here in this solitary 
place, and—and—” 

She hesitated, and in her embarrassment, dropped 
her whip. Carrell dismounted to pick it up for her. 
She received it with a gracious smile. Perhaps the 
beauty, whose part in society had been only to be 





flattered and caressed, had never looked so interest- 





ing as while thus almost confessing to an enrequited 
affection. ‘In short,” she continued, “I tear that 
Arthur loves me no longer as hedid. But I forget. 
Pray forgive me. I am foolish, 1 know, to talk of 
these things.” 

She knew well that the young loungers who had 
gathered around ber at the soireesin Hertford street 
would have lost their heads under this kind of attack, 
and she felt contident of being able soon to convert 
the banker’s secretary into a devoted servant; but 
his manner was cold and reserved. He answered 
her only with polite acknowledgments, and she de- 
termined to change her tactics. 

‘*] must take a little time to consider my answer, 
Mr. Joyce,” sbe said. ‘*I hope your horse will not 
object to climb St. George’s Hill. It is not tar from 
the direct way, and the ride is magnificent. You 
have time, you know. Ina little while I sball collect 
my thoughts. I was vexed just now, but it is passing. 
A message should not be sent in anger.” 

He replied by formal assurances that his time was 
abundant, and that he was at her service. 

The path they were taking led them through scenes 
of rare sylvan beauty, which until a few years since 
were little frequented except by enthusiastic lovers 
of the picturesque. It was wilder even than the by- 
read through the woods by which he had travelled 
on the occasion of his tirst visit. The fir-trees were 
of a nobler growth—the oaks and Spanish chestnuts 
in the hollows spread their huge branches wide, and 
cast a broader shade. The path rose and dipped 
again into a little valley, where there was a rushy 
brook; then ascended steeply till they emerged upon 
an open space, surrounded by high firs upon the 
summit of the hill. 

** This is the very heart of the woods,” said Laura, 
as she reined in her horse to contemplate the scene 
through a break in the trees. ‘It is said that there 
is no view so fine in the whole country; but men of 
business, I know, care little for these things, and yet 
one might be happy in this part—at least, with a 
mind free to erjoy the beauty of the place.” At this 
she sighed—very gently, almost inaudibly, in fact, 
and cast her eyes downward—those beantifal blue 
eyes of which so many had felt the influence. 

“Tt is true, madam,” replied her companion, 
“that there are conditions of the mind in which 
these things have little charm.” 

“Ah, Mr. Joyce,” said the young lady, ‘‘ you who 
give your mind to money and affairs, and are occu- 
pied all day with business, have no time for such 
gloomy thoughts. Itisin solitude that one broods 
over things that distnrb the mind. It is only in the 
dull round of a woman’s life that sorrows become 
real.”” 

*‘ Rather say that the mind of those who are unoc- 
cupied creates its own miseries.” 

“Are there no true sorrows, then?” 

‘Yes indeed, some; but they rarely touch the rich 
and powerful.”’ 

‘What are they in your judgment?” 

* Loss of liberty, subjection to the will of tyrants, 
poverty and dependence, and the like. What else 
need man or woman fear?” 

There was an energy—almost a passionate fierce- 
ness in the tone with which he pronounced the latter 
question, which startled her. 

“A narrow view of life,” she said. ‘‘Consider. Is 
human misery, indeed, all summed up in this? Are 
the disappointments of friendship nothing? Is it 
nothing to have loved, and then to know that those 
in whom our happiness is centred have become in- 
different, cold, neglectful? Forgive me, I have said 
more than I intended to you, sir, who are almost a 
stranger. You will think I am harping on my own 
troubles.” 

There were few men with whom Laura Stapleton 
had been accustomed to hold converse, who could 
have withstood this dangerous kind of confidence; 
but Carrell answered coldly: 

**T see nothing in your questions but the delusions 
with which those who have had no real troubles are 
pleased to torment themselves.” 

Laura sighed again. ‘‘Ah,” she said, ‘‘this illus- 
trates my notion of how hard it is for men to enter 
into the woman’s view of life. ‘ Let us go.” 

They took the path on the other side of the hill, 
and slowly descended. Laura continued to talk in 
her artless way. It was near the time of sunset as 
they reached the end of the woods. 

““We part here, Mr. Joyce,” she said. ‘I shall 
ride back quickly by the road. I had almost forgot- 
ten my message to Mr. Gray. On reflection, I do not 
think I can convey my meaning by word of mouth. 
I will write to him. Good-day.” 

* Good-day, madam,” answered Carrell, as he rose 
in the stirrups and bowed. Her horse cantered away 
with her under the green boughs which overshad- 
owed the roadway. Had she made progress? Was 
the banker’s secretary about to fall into her trap? 
Would he be her friend even at the expense of his 
employer’s interest? How could she doubt it? For 
when had Laura Stapleton ever failed to dazzle, with 
far less pains than she had expended upon this man, 
so inferior to herself in position? And yet she felt 
uneasy, as if for the first time she had missed that 
power in which she felt all a woman’s pride. The 
suspicion piqned her. She had humbled herself al- 
most so far as to confess herself despised and neg- 
lected by the man whom she loved. She, whom the 
whole world of fashion hal seemed to seek after, had 
suddenly descended to play the part of Calypso in the 
island. It was a farce that made her blood tingle as 
she mused upon it. 

** This cannot last long,’’ she thought. “If 1 can- 
not learn the cause of his neglect, I will return to 
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town at all pasards. Mawber shall call him to ac- 
count, and the world shall know the story of our dis- 
appearance.” 

She was really angry—angry with Arthur Gray, 
angry with herself; but her mind still retarned to 


her cherished object of adding the poor secretary of 


her lover to the list of her conquests. 

Meanwhile, Carrell knew notbing of the toils which 
the cunning Laura was endeavoring to weave around 
him. Her conversation during their ride bad struck 
him only as the gossip of an idle woman filled with 
the thought of her own love affair, and impatient at 
every fancied neglect. He had scarcely recovered 
yet from that instinctivedread of her presence which 
had seized upon him so strangely on their first en- 
counter, 

Laura Stapleton little imagined how hard a task 
she had set herself; but time and perseverance will 
etfect marvels. It was a luxury for an acknowledged 
beauty to be able to exercise that power of fascinat- 
ing by a direct flirtation which in town she had so 
long been compelled to forego. Shedetermined that 
it should not be her fault if Philip Joyce did not 
break his heart with a hopeless passion. 

And fate, conspiring, as it might have seemed, to 
favor these plans, did not fail to procure ber abundant 
opportunities of trying the eifect of herarts. Carrell 
passed frequently between Saint James’s street and 
Fir Vale, There was no other person whom Gray 
dared trust. The lovers were in the midst of a cor- 
respondence fall of reproaches and explanations, 
which required, or seemed to require, much fleeter 
messengers than the post could provide. Carrell 
bore these tender effusions, and sometimes was en- 
trusted with the more delicate task of assuring her 
by word of mouth of more things than Gray, op- 
pressed by his embarrassed aftairs, could find time 
to write. It was nct likely to occur to the great 
banker that he might one day find in his dependent 
a rival in his love. 

Laura Stapleton became accustomed to trust more 
and more to Carrell the story of her troubles and her 
doubts of her lover’s good faith. It is at all timesa 
dangerous thing for women to confide secrets of this 
kind to the other sex. The spectacle of a beautiful 
girl in tears at the neglect of a lover who is insensi- 
ble to her attractions, might have moved a mind less 
occupied with thoughts of worldly advancement than 
the banker’s secretary. Even his selfish nature was 
touched at last. They walked often in the garden 
together talking of these things. More than once 
they met as before in those woodland byways where 
she was fond of riding alone. 

One day they were riding side by side in’ this way, 
when the proud beauty, who had so often looked 
with indifference on the pain she had caused, burst 
into a flood of passionate tears, and exclaimed, ex- 
citedly: 

**1 can never love him again. I despise him—hate 
him for he has betrayed me. You know well that 
his heart is another’s; but I have no friend in the 
world who will tell me the truth.” 

It was partly a real feeling of humiliation at the 
part which her prudent mother still prevailed on her 
to play for the sake of the rich prize in view; partly 
annoyauce at her failure to extort from Carrell the 
information about which she was so curious. 

Carrell proterted that he knew nothing which was 
important to her to know and which he bad not told 
her. His tone was earnest, and she believed him. 
It was the first time that her apparent distress had 
moved him. 

* Can I trust you?” she asked. 

‘I will serve you if I can,” he replied. 

**Say nothing of this,’’ she added; ‘ but observe 
forme. Let me know the secret of this strange con- 
duct on the part of Mr. Gray, and be sure of my 
gratitude.” 

He felt no shame in being thus called upon to play 
the spy. His sense of honsz was almost dead. He 
promised to comply. In truth he had already en- 
tered upon that degrading task. Thenceforward he 
watched Gray constantly; observed him by day; no- 
ted what papers he pored over; watched him by 
night. So by degrees he made discoveries, though 
not of the kind which Laura Stapleton expected. 

[COMMENCED IN NUMBER 28.] 
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THE WARM HAND OF SYMPATHY. 

Till we have reflected on it, we are scarcely aware 
how much the sum of human happiness in the world 
is indebted to this one feeling—sympathy. We get 
cheerfulness and vigor, we scarcely know how or 
when, from mere aesociatio.. with our fellow-men, 
and from the looks reflected on us of gladness and 
enjoyment. We catch inspiration and power to go 
on, from human presence and from cheerful looks. 
The workman works with adiled energy from having 
others by. The full family circle bas a strength and 
life peculiar co its own. The substantial good and 
the effectual relief which men extend to one is trifling. 
It is not by those, but by something far less costly, 
that the work is done. God has insure! it by much’ 
more simple machinery. He has given to the weak- 
est and the poorest power to contribute largely to the 
common stock of gladness. The child’s smile and 
laugh are mighty powers in this world. When be- 
reavement has left you desolate, what substantial 
benefit is there which makes condolence acceptable? 
It cannot replace the loved ones you have lost. It 





can bestow upon you nothing permanent. But a 
warm hand has touched yours, and its thrill told you 
that there was a living response there to your emo- 
tion. One lock, one buman sigh, has done more for 


you than the costliest present could convey. 
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root of all this, ani where will it end? 
| We are getting so bad that the Board of Foreign 
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DEMORALIZATION. 


The word “demoralization ” has become very fa- 
tniliar in its sound, and it has a variety of meanings. 
During the war, if our army was routed, it was de- 
moralized; if a clerk ran away with the funds of his 
employers, he was demoralized. The word became a 
palliation for stupidity, licentiousness and crime. 
Demoralization, as the synonyme of immorality, 
tinds an enormous constituency to-day. in every 
department of life, men are demoralized, and all the 
commandments of the decalogue—the moral code— 
are set at nought. Who would ever think that the 
Ten Commandments had ever been promulgated to 
a believing peopie, in view of the utter disregard of 
them by the men of to-day? Keverence for God is 
contined to a mere ritual of time-service, if assumed 
at all; honoring parents has not the merit of Corpo- 
ral Trim’s detinition of that duty; covetousness is 
cultivated as a virtue; bearing false witness is too 
general to be condemned by one party at the ex- 
pense of another; the seventh is a mere bagatelle, 
scarcely worth the consideration of fashionable 
society, while who for a moment would suppose 
that such a commandment bad been issued as 
“Thou shalt not steal?” The whole ten are 
huddled into some oblivious corner, unrecognized, 
except as they occur in the conventional reading of 
the Scriptures by the few who read them. This 
number is as limited as was Gideon’s army, which 
consisted of those of three hundred who lapped water 
with the tongue when led down to the brook to 
drink. Nearly the only ones who real them for 
profit now are the poor and wretched, who see in 
them the glorious promise of a future of bappiness 
denied them here. The Bible societies never were 
doing a better business than at the present time— 
‘“*making money hand over tist,”’ as the saying is— 
yet the book is not read. We see it everywhere, 
forming a handsome ornament for the table, but its 
perusal goes no further than dusting the covers. 








This is so; and that it is so is proved by the demor- | 
alization of which we speak. Rascality in high places | 
affords examples for rascality in low places. Ex- | 
tremes meet, and the swindler by millions and the | 
burglar who breaks into your house are both alike— | 
the diamond and the charcvoal in the same dark | 
basket. | 
*“ Tbou shalt not steal!’”’ The whole country, from 
one end to the other, is suttering trom the violation 
of this. Every man seems ready to take every other | 
man by the throat and demand his money or his life. 
Men are w«ighed and measured by what can be | 
made out of them. An introduction of strangers 
leads immediately to a mutua! mental irquiry, | 
“How will he cut up?” Friendship assumes a mer- | 
cenary guise, and worse acts are done in friendship’s | 
name than old-fashioned hatred ever dreamt of. 
The balance of the amenities is disturbed by the 
spirit of cupidity that enters everywhere. Love be- 
comes a matter with a commercial valuation, and its 
bonds are too often as valueless as Confederate scrip. 
The dealings of man and man everywhere are a spe- 
cies of biuff, and he who wins, though he sacritice | 
every scrupie, is applauded by ali—success being the 
standard to judge by. Trade is too often a mere 
swindle. The old time when men splita kerne! of 
coftee in making weight, trom imgrain honesty, has 
been exchanged for one when scarce any one would 
scruple to take a handful out. We can’t trust peo- 
ple anywhere, because, perhaps, we feel a conviction 
that we cannot be trusted ourselves. The disposition 
to steal something, constantly increasing, lies at the 


Missions should take the matter up, and consider the 
expediency of withdrawing their forces from abroad, 


and bringing them to bear upon the demoralization | 
that prevails at home—not in the region of rat-pits | 


and brothels, but right in the heart of civilization, 


that has grown so corrupt that another deluge would | 


hardly purify it. 





ANOTHER PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The English are talking about building a new road 
across the continent, from Ottawa, in Canada, to the 
head of Bute Inlet, Vancouver’s Isiand, the expense 
of which is estimated at £27,000,000. This idea is fa- 
vored at the outset by those who are already jealous 
of the Pacific route, in which they see a vast con- 
trolling power over the commerce of the world, rather 
doubting the benefit of the Suez Canal. A Mr. Waid- 
dington bas recently broached the matter in a paper 


read before the British Association. His plan is to | 


construct a railway running through exclusively 
British territory. starting from Ottawa, the legisla- 
tive capital of Canada, and proceeding to Fort Garry, 
a distance of 1165 miles; thence to Jasper’s House, at 
the foot of the Kocky Mountains, a distance of 1100 


| Fashion and Gossip. 





A DISTINGUISHED Torte? .—The fashion writer in 
| Le Follett has seen a baroners iv a toilet that gave 
| hera “very distinguished appearance.” The cos- 
| tumewas made of turquoise-bive taffeta, ard com- 
| posed as follows:—A short skirt, ornamented with 
| three stripes of guipure, ten centimeters in width, 
| was covered by a black Chambery gauze cloak, a /a 

Watteau, which also was stripes of guipure, but of 
| less width than those of the skirt, and was looped 


| bine taffeta was fastened on one side by a knot, a /a 
| Mousquetaire. The waist worn under the cloak was 
of blue taffeta, cut very low, and bordered by a small 
| guipure. The straw hat, with high crown, was held 
| up on one side by a jong blue feather, and the neck- 
| tie a da Montpensier, was composed of white guipure. 
The turquoise tatieta parasol was covered with gui- 
pure lace, and the black boots bad high Louis XV. 
heels, while the fan was biue and ornamented with 
gnipure. On the whole the lady bad quite a distin- 
guished appearance and her costume was much ad- 
mired. 


miles; and thence from Jasper’s House, by the Yellow = 


Head Pass, to the head of Bute Inlet, opposite Van- 
couver’s Island, a distance of 620 miles. 

Ofthe difficulties in construction, Mr. Waddington 
takes a view as cheerful as a projector usually does, 
saying, ‘‘ With regard to supposed geographical difii- 
culties, the country from Ottawa to Fort Garry, with 


the exception of a narrow mountain range north of 


Lake Superior, is one vast level, and fit for settle- 


Poxrtsn Caps.—The latest style of cap is the Polish, 
consisting mainly of a crown double! over. laid in 


Many of these are made in black velvet, richly 


are others very striking and stylish that are made in 


. ; igold " i sti ith 
ment; beyond Fort Garry, the valley of the Saskat- marigold and scarlet, and trimmed entirely with 


chewan presents another extensive level of fertile 
country as far as Jasper’s House; and from that 
point the Rocky Mountains have to be traversed, 


where the difficulties are far more serious; but a 


practical road has been explored, which has been 
pronounced available for a railroad. Then, follow- 
ing the course of the Upper Fraser, through the 
mountains, the line would cross the Chilcoaten valiey, 
and reach Bute Inlet by another road through: the 
Cascade range. The severity of the climate has been 
exaggerated. and the claims of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company will be open to arrangement; nor need we 
anticipate any difficulties with the Uuited States 
arising from any spirit of rivalry or jealousy.” 

* This last sentence, however,” the Bullionist says, 
** goes too far for Mr. Waddingion’s antecedent argu- 
ment; because, if we have nothing to fear trom 
‘ United States rivalry or jealousy,’ there is no need 
to make the new railway at all. We can content 
ourselves with the Pacific line, and piacidly play 
second fiddie to Brother Jonathan, undisturbed by 
fears of his ‘rivairy or jealousy.” We contess our 
cosmcpolitanism does not carry us quite so far. We 
accept the earlier rather than the latter part of the 


black, rich black thread lace, jet and feathers 
are several new colors used in bonnets, one of which 
is a tine rich shade of brown called “ claret” brown, 
and the “ grass ” green, a very light shade. but bean- 


bonnets called “ new,’ one called ‘‘ Fez,” which is 
simply a very smai! inverted coal sbove!; another 
irreverently called the “Shanghae,” on account cf 
the length of its straight, flat crown, which tern.i- 


It is awfully ugly, and seems to have been invented 
to meet the pressing demands of those ladies who 
have no “ back ” hair. A novelty in strings was at- 
tached to one of the Polish caps. These consisted of 
black lace knotted with ribbons at intervals, and 
each two yards and a half in length. They are 
worn asa Marie Antoinette fichu, crossed upon the 
breast, passed around the waist and tied behind. 


HABITS OF FOREIGNERS.—A Paris evening paper 
tells us that Napoleon isa moderate drinker, but a 
great smoker; Queen Victoria, abstemious, but prone 
to beef and pastry; Alexander II., a hearty eater 


paper. We have the best possible feeling towards | #24 connoisseur in wine; His Prussian Majesty, a 


our transatlantic kinsmen, but for all that, we do 
not like to put ourselves entirely in their hands, and 
should greatly prefer a line that passed through our 
own colonies, to one over which the Washington 
government had exclusive control, or of which, in 
the event of a war, they might get command by a 
coup demain. For this latter reason, we are some- 
what averse from waking Ottawa the starting point. 


good drinker and lover of sweet things; the Empe- 
tor of Austria, moody at the table, eats dark meat 
and drinks only Hungarian and Bordeaux wines; 
Victor Emanue! eats only the white meat and small 
game; Queen Isabella possesses a greatappetite; the 
Sultan is a partisan of strong meats and Burgundy; 


ugal is the smallest eater in Europe. 


For more than two hundred and fifty miles north of nei 


that thriving town the British territory is fringed by 


the northernmost States of the great repubiic, and if 


hostilities should ever take place, there woul! be no 
little danger of a sudden dash by filibusters or reg- 
ulars across the St. Lawrence, which is not broad 
enough at this point to present a serious cbstacle to 
the advance of determined troops with au adequate 
pontoon train. If the end of the line were once 
gained, all the practical value of our investment in 
the Inter-Oceanic Railway would be gone. It would, 
therefore, be much better to start from the northern 
bank of the St. Lawrence, not very tar trom its 
widest part, thus lengthening the line but little, as it 
would go more directly towards the point at which 
it is proposed to pass the Locky Mountains, and to 
come out upon the Pacitic, while politically, it would 
be infinitely safer to put the whole length of Lake 


Winnipeg between the railway and the possibility of 


attack. Whether the engineering difiiculties would 
countervail these advantages can only be settled by 
an accurate survey.”’ 


The hope is expressed that the suggestion wil! not | 
be allowed to fall without some attempt to prove its | 
| feasibility. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN THE TYROL. | 


The Tyrolese appear to be actuated by true sensi- | 
bility in their wedding customs. An enamored youth | 


beseeches his parents to give him their sanction for 
the choice which he bas made. To this request they 


reply, “* Go earn thy wife; to be a good father a man | 
must be able to get bread for his children. The young | 
mau obeys their mandate; sometimes he has to travel | 
| far with merchandise to dispose of, cr other commis- | 


sions, entailing the expenditure of a long time, much 


trouble and patience. If after this trial he atill per- | 


sist in his resolution, the parents consent; the father 
and son array themselves in rich apparel, and with 
simple presents pay their visit to the future bride. 
** God bless thee, lovely girl!’ the tather says; *“ thou 
remindest me of the days of my youth. I baveason; 
be loves thee; wilt thou make my declining years 
happy?” ‘The girl modestly replies; the young man 
is introduced; fresh presents are given, and then a 
frugal repast, then much dancing and merriment, 
then a triumphant procession to church, then a sim- 
ple ceremony. 


PARIS FAsHIONS.—Two toilets, of especial ele- 
gance, are mentioned at the betrothal of M’lle Fougy, 
at Paris. One was a white gros grain train robe, 
dotted Gown cross-cuts with pink coral ‘‘ cabochons ” 
which looked like bai)s— all the trimmings were cora) 
fringe (i the same shade; the bonnet white tulle 
with coral diaiem. The other was rose leaf pink 
with large imitation pearls; the bonnet all pear! net- 
work and buds of roses. 


pair, not more than a thousand miles from Pittsburg, 
were blessed with a number of daughters. The eld- 
est was called Caro/ince, the second Madeline, the 
third Eve/ine, the fourth Ange/ine, when io! the fifth 
made its appearance, and no name covld be found 
with the desired termination. At length mamma, 
| who had been reading of the fashions at Sara- 





His Dutch Majesty prefers fish and the King of Port- | 


FIGHTING IT OUT ON THAT LINE—A romantic | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ir, YES AND PERHAPS. Four Possibilities and Six 
Exaggerstions, with some Bits of Fact. By Kd- 
ward E. Hale. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This collection of stories comprises those which | 
have hitherto appeared in several of the magazines 
of our country, and have received the warm praise 
of press and people. We are giad to have them come 
before us again in this form. They deserve a piace | 
among the substantial literature of the land. Mr. 
Haile tells a story admirably, and there is more in bis 


| fictions than fictions usually possess. They embody 
| back at the sides by knots of guipure. The belt of | 


great truths, and one is charmed into right thonght 


| by the grace, beauty and adroitness of the idea as it 


is presented. ‘Tne man without a Country,” torms 
one of the Series. Mr. Hale’s dedication is very 


| unique: ‘*] dedicate this book to the youngest of my 
| friends, now two hoursold. Fun, fact and fancy— 


may his fresh lite mix the three in their just propor- 


| tions.”’ 


SMOKING AND DRINKING. 
Fields. 
Mr. Parton's severa)] papers on the subjects com- 
prised under the genera! head be has chosen, first 


Boston: Ticknor & 





| published in the Atlantic, have been gathered in a 


pleats upon the front and set high upon the forehead. | 


' 


trimmed with black Spanish lace and jet, but there | 


neat little volume, excellent as a tract aimed at the © 
Teformation of those addicted to the practices which | 
their author condemns. The views advanced are | 


sound and never fanatical; taking a very broad view 
of existing evils, imputing them to right causes, and 
judging with the practical wisdcm that entitles his 


| Judgment to the profoundest respect. ° 


velvet in high colors, garnet, marcon, Sultan red, , 


There | 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. A Komance. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 

Another of the cheap edition of Waverley, 80 po; - 


| ularly received, and calculated to meet a want of the 


tiful in velvet or satin; it is generally for trimming, | 
and locks best on black. There are several shapes in | 


public that is feeling a new interest in the writings 
of Scott. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


BALLOUV’s MONTHLY.—The October number of 
this charming Magazine contains many choice an 


| elegant articles of interest to every one. Stories and 


| 


nates on the neck in what may be called a curtain. | 





| topics of interest to the most fastidious combine t 


make it an attractive and agreeable companion t 
every one. 15 cents a number. Elliott, Thones & 
Talbot, 63 Congress St., Boston, Mars.— Piqua Dem- 
ocrat, 


THE AUTUMN. 

More beautiful than May is the autumn-time, be- 
cause May is only a memory, and autumn is now, « 
possession of to-day. And bow grand it is, with its 
many-hued foliage, the purple and guld preponderai- 





| ing, mixed with scarlet and green. A most gorgeous 


panorama the land presents in the glory of its regal 
garniture. Pomp holds carnival, and on every siic 
is displayed the majestic pageantry of summer's dis- 
solution. But these are tar from being ‘‘ melancholy 
days,” even though poetry has thus sung them, and 
** the year’s dead honors on the ground” fail to ex- 
cite in us a pang. It is a cheerful season of giorious 
plenty, and the cockles of the heart warm and expand 
in the contemplation cf rich harvests and fall gar- 
pers. The wains laden with the fruits of the field, 
rattie healthful music along the way, bespeaking a 
time of jocund mirth and healthy prosperity in per- 
spective, When the glories of the husking shal) shine, 


and substantial comforts give joy and content to the | 


farmer’s heart. The season is one of promise tor the 
world—far beyond the narrow bound we have given. 
It bespeaks “bread for the eater,” and, thorough 
abundance, a full return for his small weans, if the 
speculator does not cross his path to catch up what 
the canker-worm and locust Lave spared. Melan- 
choly days, indeed! There is no time of the year 
that are less 80, to our thinking; and those only so 
regard them who sit looking down with mole-like 
contemplation of the passing time, never looking at 
the vistas opening heavenward through the falling 
leaves. 





To KEEP A COW FROM STEALING Hay.—The 


| editor of an lowa paper has invented a method 


whereby he keeps his neighbors’ cows from stealing 


| hishay. He Cescribes it tous: ‘A certain quadruped 


had a sweet tooth for our hay stack, and did much 


| damage throwing down a seven rai! fence, and roost- 


toga, pounced upon a name very popular there, ' 


| 
| 
| and forthwith the baby was baptized— CrinoLINE. 


HOME AND FOREIGN —A horrible mede is an- 
} nounced fiesh-colored gaiters, with toes stitched in 
| dark silk, au nature/ At a recent private wedding 
| in New York we are told that the bride’s toilet was a 
| “marvel of beauty,” and that her pear! ornaments 
were “of the most magnificent description im- 
| aginable.”——A fellow in LKichmond blew out his 
| brains the other day as the only way to get rid ofa 
| scolding wife. Tbe occupant of a ‘‘ mansion” on 
| Murray Hill, New York, bas introduced moncgram 
A substitute for a finger glass has been 
conceived. It is a smal) fountain on the table Al- 








| furniture. 








ing in our hay. We bought a box of Cayenne pep- 
per, took a nice lock of bay, placed it outside, ‘ bap- 
tized ’ it with pepper, and watched. The animal came 
along and pitched into the hay, when suddeniy she 
took the hint, and with nose at 45 degrees, and tail 


| at 90 degrees, her soul went ‘marching on’ at the 


though the betrothai of the Kingof Bavaria anc the | 


Grand Duchess Maria of Kussia was arranged to take | 


place several days ago, it is thought that the mar- 


riage will not be celebrated for a year or more, on ac- | 


count of the youthfulness of the bride The 
‘“*Montreal wriggle” has attacked the ladies of 
Canada.—St. Louis is pleased with concerts by Mr. 
Grosskopf, a blind violinist from Berlin, assisted by 
Miss Ducholska, a Polish cantatrice, and instrumenta! 
music by German musicians resident in St Louis. 
Mrs. Borradaile, who was victimize! by Madame 

acte}l in London, testifies that she took over a hun- 

dred baths in order to become “ as beautiful as ever,”’ 
| ——Harriet Hosmer is visiting in St Louis. 








rate of 2.50. That cow has not come come back. Try 
this, ye w«fflicted, and you will save your hay, and 
have a good hearty laugh all to yourselt.” 





A FRENCH SvIcIDE.—A Paris correspondent tells 
this story: ‘‘ A man who was in the habit of constant- 
ly trequenting a cabaret in the Versailles road, was 4 
short time since « bserved by the mistress to be sitting 
with his giass empty before him. ‘What will you 
take?’ said the woman. ‘O, nothing more,’ was the 
reply. ‘I have but forty sous, and | must buy some 
charcoal to stifie myself with.” ‘©, that’s very 
foolish,’ rejoined the landlady, who thought be war 


joking; ‘with twopenny-worth of cord you couk 


bang yourself, and by that arrangement you wouk/ 
have some more money to spend in drink’ * Upon 
my word you’re right,’ said the man; and he spent 
thirty-eight of his remaining sous in drink. (n Sa«t- 
urday morning he was discovered hanging to a tree.” 





CONVERSATION.—While the gift of conversatior 
proves 4 Clever mal, the want of it is no proo! ol # 
dull one 
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TO THE RIVER 


BY HEXE ABHE 


lear river, once egarin I come 
To have an hour of theught w 
‘Thy friendship is most ewer: 

Etther tt aim, of angry foan 

Mv heart stil! makes tt vt anh« 
White life tends outward to tt 


Night is abroad on all the iand 
No sound the steadias t 
Long future years my seul an 

They seem to rise on eliher har 

And point bevend the world. «) 
The broad encampments of t! 


1 see the millions whe shall dw: 
Beside these banks oF eal this 
Ana wonder if, in ali their pric 

Chance words of mine w wet 

Some honest hearts to think w 
In that | may be vivities 


1 hate to bite the cordial dust 
And think that | shall be forg 
Having he piace, Hor part. ner 

With the great future Better 

In dungeons lifeiong, for mustrus 
Than die and be remembered o 


The river mocks from vale and ¢ 
“ You pass, but with the years I 
No great heart taiters near tis; 
For when God moulds to make t 
He puts in them an ange! ther 
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TO THE RIVER. 





BY HENRY ABBEY, 








Dear river, once again I come, 
To have an hour of thought with thee; 
Thy friendship is most sweet to me— 

Either thy calm, or angry foam, 

My heart still makes thy banks her home, 
While life tends outward to the sea. 


Night is abroad on all the land. 
No sound the steadfast quiet mars. 
Long future years my soul unbars; 

They seem to rise on either hand, 

And point beyond the world, where stand 
The broad encampments of the stars. 


I see the millions who shall dwell 
Beside these banks or sail this tide, 
And wonder if, in all their pride, 

Chance words of mine will not impel 

Some honest hearts to think me well, 
In that I may be vivified. 


I hate to bite the cordial dust, 
And think that I shall be forgot, 
Having no place, nor part, nor lot, 
With the great future. Better rust 
In dungeons lifelong, for mistrust, 
Than die and be remembered not. 


The river mocks from vale and glen: 
“ You pass, but with the years I roll; 

No great heart falters near its goal; 
For when God moulds to make true men, 
He puts in them an angel then, 

And not a weak and doubting soul."” 


As mountains from the river tower, 
So these wild thoughts tower up in me, 
I cannot solve their mystery. 

Well, I but pipe to please the hour, 

And sow a seed to grow a flower 
Upon the shore of destiny. 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 








CHAPTER 1X. 


UCY in the drawing-room mean- 
while watched the sounds from 
the avenue through all the 
cheery chattering about her. She 
knew the moment the wheels of 
the light phaeton crunched upon 
the gravel, and the unconscious 
color rose in her cheeks, and her 
eye sparkled. It had been such 
adull evening, she said to her- 
self, she wondered what could be 
the reason? 

And the animated look faded. 
The step she already knew so 
well passed on outside and went 
in, she supposed, at the other 
door. Half an hour--an hour, 
and still he did not appear in the drawing-room, al- 
though Mr. Raleigh was there in the most brilliant 
spirits, and had already set the whole company into 
ashout of laughter by a comical story he related. 
Lucy, sinking into a vague depression, sat silently 
watching the door. 

At last Lieutenant Kirkwood came; he entered 
languidly, cast his eyes a moment in Miss Calder- 
wood’s direction, and went cff in the other corner to 
a stand portfolio of engravings. These foolish young 
creatures! both believed that their part was success- 
fully carried out, and that the appearance of gayety 
assumed to bide an aching heart obtained full 
credence with all the company. 

‘“*What’s happened to the young people?” ques- 
tioned the shrewd lawyer of young Guy; “a lover’s 
quarrel?” 

The latter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* There’s been meddling of older fingers, I reckon. 
It wasn’t for the view of the lighted mills our host so 
politely took the lieutenant to ride to-night. Poor 
old Kirkwood! he wouldn’t look half so forlorn 
marching off into battle. I’m for fair play. I’m go- 
ing to give them a chance for some explanation.” 
And in a moment after he had proposed a starlight 
walk down to the park. 

Lucy watched timidly, and when she saw the lieu- 
tenant walk listlessly by Mrs. Thorne she tossed her 
head proudly. But the next moment came the 
thought, ‘* Perbaps he has heard bad news, and is in 
trouble. He ought to have a sympathizing word 
from somebody.” And forgetting her pride, of which 
the sweet girl indeed had but an indifferent share, 
she managed to fall presently into the rear. Mrs. 
Thorne promptly walked off by herself, secretly re- 
joicing that the young ladies were monopolizing 
Reynold Raleigh’s attention. 

“Tam afraid you are growing homesick, Lieuten- 
ant Kirkwood,” said Lucy, in her sweet, earnest 
voice. ‘* You seem sad this evening.” 

The young gentleman’s heart was beating likea 


| Singed? be was quite aware that the moth’s wings | 


were scorched to cinder. 

“JT—I don’t know. I have been thinking, I admit, 
that I ought to take my leave of this place,” he stam- 
mered, and then added, more composedly, ‘It is 
natural it should make me sad. I have been in a 
fairy dream, I think, all the while, I have enjoyed so 
much.” 

‘But you were to stay the whole month. Mr. 


you enjoy it, why should you go away?” questioned 
innocent Lucy, with a vibrant chord of dismay in her 
voice, 

The young man looked over to her wistfully, wish- 
ing the starligbt would give him aclearer view of the 
ingenuous face, 

‘* Ah, Miss Calderwood,” he ventured, ‘‘ when one 
wakes from the dream, and knows it is a dream, 
should he turn back again to delusive visions how- 
ever charming? Is not the final waking to dreary 
reality more trying?” 

“IT do not understand you,” said Lucy, with a lit- 
tle healthy indignation in her voice, the voice which 
in this dimness was all the guide he had to her emo- 
tion. ‘‘Ido not see what there is delusive bere? 
We are all good friends. We would none of us de- 
ceive you. We really like your company, and shall 
be sorry to have you go.” 

He sighed heavily, and racked his brain for the 
thing which was proper to say, and shut his lips 
upon the impetuous reply that longed to be spoken. 

“Certainly, I do not mean to imply anything 
which can reflect upon any one here. It is my own 
fault. I ought not to have come at all, and now it is 
certainly my duty to return to my regiment.” 

** But your leave is not up. I really am exceed- 
ingly puzzled. I am afraid something unpleasant 
has occurred. I wish you would tell me. I am con- 
fident I can explain it away.” 

*“O Miss Calderwood, if you only could!” burst 
from the young soldier, before he had time to puta 
prudent bar against the words. 

“There is something. I knew there was!” she 
cried, triumphantly. ‘ Now you have admitted it, 
you must certainly tell me what it is. I am sure I 
shall be able to explain it away.” 

“O, if you were only the same little Lucy I used 
to meet at the old Frenchman’s,” he sighed. 

“Why, but I am, only a great deal bappier, and 
better able to help others, and improve myself. You 
are not any more afraid of me here, I hope.” 

“T am afraid of myself—my own happiness, if, in- 
deed, it is not already ruined,” hecried. ‘“‘O Miss 
Lucy, you have taught me to love you, and—and— 
to-night I have been told that you can never marry.” 

There! he had spoken it at last. He rose straight- 
way to the emergency, and seemed to have received 
all at once a double portion of manliness. 

“Ido not know as I ought to have spoken this, 
but since I have determined to take my leave, and 
you have asked an explanation, it seems the only 
honorable resource left me. I must go away, Miss 
Calderwood, because I cannot remain in your com- 
pany without loving you with all the strength and 
devotion of my nature.” 

Lucy was picking vehemently at the fringe of her 
India scarf. Her brain was all in a whirl, but upper- 
most was one rapturous joy. He loved her. Rolf 
Kirk wood loved Lucy Calderwood. A silver voice 
seemed to be ringing that sentence into her ear, and 
from below a soft heart-throb echoed back, ‘ Lucy 
Calderwood loved Rolf Kirkwood.” She was silent 
so long in the sweet ecstacy of this discovery, that 
the young man asked, sorrowfally: 

“Are you oftended, Miss Calderwood? Have I 
been presumptuous in telling you?” 

“Offended! Ono. Iam only surprised, a little be- 
wildered,” she murmured, softly ; and the tremulous 
sweetness of the vuice had certainly no hint of 
anger. 

“0,” said he, bitterly, “it is a cruel thing that I 
must be cut off from the only thing which can make 


the one being my heart demands.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said archly, 
with a child’s lovely ingenuousness: 

** And who says that you must, Lieutenant Kirk- 
wood?” 
‘© O Miss Lucy, do not trifle with me! If you knew 
what black despair bas been in my heart to-night 
you would be merciful.’’ 
‘* And so I am merciful,” said Lucy, earnestly. “1 
am merciful, and not angry. You have not asked 
for anything more.” 
‘* Because I have not dared— because I have been 
told it is hopeless. O, surely you would not lightly 
kindle this wild hope of mine? Is it possible that 
there is really such joy? That—that you love me in 
return?” 
Lucy hung her beautiful head a moment in modest 
grace, and then with a true woman’s generosity, 
answered: 
“1 certainly shall not answer a question put in 
that fashion, sir.” 
‘* Miss Calderwood, 1 love you with the whole fer- 
vor of my nature. To win you for my wife would be 
the richest crown of my life, but dare I ask you to 
torfeit this rich inheritance of yours for the sake of a 
poor soldier?” 
‘© A soldier should be always daring,” answered 
Lucy; and then, a moment after, she added, tender- 
ly, ““O Rolf, 1 have only discovered my own heart 
to-night.” 
He caught the little fluttering hands inhis. ‘ My 
darling, my precious, precious treasure!” 





trip-bammer. What an angelic creature she was! 














And then followed the lovers’ talk, nonsense to 


my life glad and bright—that I must turn away from | 
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ether ears, but delicious truth to them, and as they 
followed on behind the merry guiding voices of the 
party in advance, it somehow became necessary that 

the young lieutenant’s arm should assist the lady's 
| steps. A pairof glittering eyes from out the dimness 
marked it well, and Barbara Thorne laughed in her 
sleeve, and gloated over the coming anguish of the 
heir of Arlingeourt Rise. 

* But,” said the young man, doubtfully, “ what 


Dalrymple said you were to stay as long as he. If} will your father say?” 


* About what?” asks Lucy, secretly rejoicing that 
her vassalage to undue authority has ended. 

* This will of Miss Arlingcourt’s. He said to-night 
—not your father, but Mr. Raleigh—that if you could 
marry at all you would be bis wife.” 

“ Mr. Raleigh’s wife!’ echoed Lucy, making a ring 
of ber dimpling, red lips. ‘*O, how preposterous. 
Don’t tell it to any one, but I have a strange distrust 
of the man, an instinctive antipathy which I cannot 
overcome. How dare he say I cannot marry? How 
dares any one say it?” 

‘* It is about this will of Mies Arlingcourt’s, [ sup- 
pose. I heard a few allusions to it from Dalrymple.” 

“Ah,” said Lucy, catching her breath, sharply, 
‘TI had forgotten all about it. Indeed, I never real- 
ized its exact meaning. I have been such a gay and 
careless child since I came to Arlingcourt. I see, 
now; if I marry I must give itallup. I must be 
poor again.” 

The voice—slow, a little husky, with a thrill of 
pain in it, told the new thoughts surging in upon her 
mind. The young lieutenant listened in an agony of 
suspense. 

“Well,” said he, presently. 

“Why, Rolf, are you not worth a dozen fortunes? 
How could I hesitate, since the mischief is already 
done? I love you, Rolf. I cannot unlearn it.” 

Sweet, innocent Lucy! She scarcely understood 
the rapturous gratitude with which Rolf Kirkwood 
clasped her to his heart. 

“ Indeed, indeed you shall not repent,’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘‘I shall be another man now, and keep 
myself prudent and steady. I will write to my fa- 
ther, too, and learn something more definite about 
my prospects. I think, indeed, he bas assured me 
that I was likely to be comfortable.” 

“O, Iam not afraid. Iam a shrewd little mana- 
ger, you know, though the last year has rather un- 
settled my economical babits. ‘Tbere is only one 
thing—that dreadful regiment, Rolf. It is very fine 
to have a soldier lover—but—bat a husband. Dear, 

dear Rolf, I think you must find something better 
than that.” 

* Anything, my precious ene. And you give me 
authority to write to my father, and tell him that 
you have consented to marry me?” 

** I suppose I do—but what is the need of burry?” 

** Only that I wish a clear statement of my expec- 
tations, with which to meet your father or Mr. 
Raleigh. I hope Mr. Calderwood will not be very 
angry.” 

**I shall tell him myself. I suppose he will be 
sorry. I wonder if 1 ought to give up my rights here 
atonce? Dear me, my mind is all confusion!” 

** And mine all delight! and I came out so wretch- 
ed—in such black melarcholy. I did not dream such 
a@ beautiful star would be willing to come down from 
its high place to warm and brighten me.”’ 

** And I am happier, too,” responded Lucy. 

. “And will never regret relinquishing this stately 
home?” 

‘‘Never!” answered Lucy. 

“What asolemn answer! Never—what?’’ cried 
&@ gay voice. 

And then there was a chorus of merry laughter, 

and the pair found they bad stumbled into a circle 
waiting like a trap, a circle of upright, silent figures 
they had taken for trees or posts. The lieutenant 
came gallantly to the rescue of his companion’s con- 
fusion, and rattled off a score of comical questions to 
which that earnest never was attributed the reply. 
, Mingling in one group the company returned to the 
‘house. Gay Guy Dalrymple plueked the lieutenant’s 
sleeve in a sly aside. 
“I say, Kirkwood, you recovered your spirits in 
that walk through the park, as completely asif you 
had touched the blarney stone. You owe me a good 
turn, you understand.” 
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crying for,” says Johnny. And Katy nods acquies- 
cence. 
| “O, and maybe the old goore is off the nest, and we 
can see how many eggs there are,” suggests Katy, 
| seizing upon her straw sunbonnet, and thrusting it 
| upon her head, as she rushed atter the youngster 
who went leaping out the door, 

* Wait, Jobnny, wait,” she called. 

But he flung back a triumphant look, and ecram- 
bled on; and reaching the door which was cut in 
halves horizontally, pulled it open and took a few 
| Steps within. He retreated, however, in as much 
baste as he had advanced, and came tumbling over 
little Katy, his brown face crimson with the sudden 
scare, and bis eyes like two saucers. 

“O Katy, run and call daddy; there’s a strange 
body in with the cows, and she was milking Mvoly 
into her mouth. O, run and call daddy.” 

The farmer was just coming to the door, giving his 
men tbe day’s directions for the farmwork, while be 
thrust his arms into bis Sunday coat, for, as soon as 
he had taken his breakfast, he was to set off to the 
fair with a colt which was sure to win the county 
prize. He put on bis hat as his daughter screamed 
out, in the sbrill tones of childish excitement: 

“O daddy, come right out to Mooly’s stall, Johnny 
has seen a sight. Come, daddy.” 

Johnny by this time was near enough to tell his 
own story. Grasping a hand of each the farmer hur- 
ried out te the barn, and leaning on the low door 
looked in upon a singular sight. There, amidst the 
litter of straw and vegetables thrown into the place, 
with the hen and her chickens, poor old Mooly and 
ber unruly calf, was a wretched, haggard woman, 
and a child four or tive years old. 

“*O gude sir, dinna be angry,” cried the stranger. 

She was trembling from head to toot, and turned 
her white face beseechingly toward him. 

‘“Dinna be angry. I came among the beasts to 
have a roof over the poor bairn’s head. I hae done 
little harm, and ta’en but the drop of milk the bairn 
needed.” 

‘* Where did you come from?” asked the farmer, 
kindly. 

* From far away, aweel, ye maun see I am a poor 
Scotchwoman! Much trouble has bid me gang away 
trom my father’s house. 0, for the sake of your own 
bairns hae pity upon this poor innocent.” 

**Come out from this poor place,” said the sympa- 
thetic farmer. ‘ Come intothe house and have some 
of our breakfast, and then we will hear your story.” 

The poor creature caught her child from the rude 
floor, hugged it closely to ber breast, and came out 
sobbing her thanks. 

“How came you to think of the cowshed? Why 
didn’t you knock at the door of the house,” asked 
the farmer, as he led the way to the kitchen door. 

* Would the likes of a poor body like me disturb 
honest peoplein their beds? Alack! dinna ye think 
me 80 bold as that. it was thankful enough was I 
to find a place by the beasts. And yet it is nae my 
desert, but my wrong, my toul wrong.” 

And the dark eye glared angrily backward a mo- 
ment, and then softened over with a film of tears as 
the compassionate mistress brought a chair to the 
door, and took the.child, which was staring around 
with wild, bewildered eyes, into her arms. 

*¢ Poor little lamb! only see how thin are its arms! 
and see it stretch its hands out for bread. Dear! 
dear! Johnny—Katy—bring some mest and bread, 
and feed the poor little man. And you, too, ma’sm. 
I’m sure, by your looks, you are nearly famished. 
Come right up to the table, don’t wait tor our fulks. 
Will you have some coffe, or tea?” 

“‘Hech! to think some are so kind, and others ure 
so bitter hard. The Lord bless you, guidwite,” 
sighed the wretched-looking woman. ‘‘1’ll nae again 
curse the Sonthron, for your sake I will forbear.” 

She drank the hot tea brought to her with feverish 
eagerness, and then insisted upon going out to the 
water-trough and making herself clean and tidy. 

**She is no common tramp,” says the farmer to bis 
wife, ‘‘and I’m thinking she must have been hand- 
some, too, beture her youth went. Pvor thing! I 
mistrust it is trouble, and not years, that has made 
her look old.” 

** And her clothes are neat and whole, for all the 
dust and stain of travelling. And the poor liitle boy 





But Reynold Raleigh glowered angrily, and shut | 
his hands in so fierce a clerch that the nails pierced | ‘ 
the skin. For he bad read on Lucy’s bappy young 
face a story which roused all the slumbering demon 
in his nature. As they separated for the night he 
touched her arm: 

“If you can spare me a moment I wish to speak 
with you in the morning at nine, in the library.” 
She bowed a silent consent. 





CHAPTER X 

SOMETHING like a mile away from Arlingcourt 
Rise, between it and Elm Cottage Farm, where poor 
old Silas and the almost broken-hearted Belinda had 
taken refuge, and hardly a stone’s throw from the 
rear gateway of Peleg Moss, there was a cosy little 
farmhouse, known in the vicinity as ‘‘ More’s Trian- 
gle,’”’ from the fact that the tiny farm was of triangu- 
lar shape, and lay in the tongue of the fork of three | 
intersecting roads. At this place there was a great 
commotion that very morning of the day which bad | 
closed so auspiciously for Lieutenant Kirkwood. The | 
dear little children, who had gone to their beds while | 
yet the red sunset was in the sky, were up betimes, 
and while the cock was crowing lustily, were patter- 
ing down stairs and around the house. 

‘*Let’s go down to the barn and see what Mooly is 








is a handsome little creature,” returned the wife. 
‘Do you suppese she has come all the way from 

Scotland?” 

‘¢ There is no doubt of it. Get her story out of her, 


' and I’d keep her to-night, it she wants to stay. Now 


I must have my breaktast, aud be off to the tair.” 

** Katy, run out with this towel, and tell ber I’ve 
got a clean dress for the boy, which she can have as 
well as not,” said the good woman, bustling around 
the kitchen, in a periecct fever of charitable sym- 
pathy. 

And presently she had the pair looking clean and 
tidy, and, after a good breakfast, quite cheery sitting 
in the kitchen beside ber, and was listening with no 
lack of interest to the story of their long and some- 
what eventtul journey from the north of Scotland, 
most of which was performed on foot. 

** Dear, dgar!”’ said the tarmer’s wife, “I wonder 
the child is alive. ! hupe you haven’t got much tur- 
ther to go. Where did you say you were going?” 

‘| hae nae my own mind, yet,” replied the wo- 
' man, evasively. ‘* 1 maun wait the ladin’ o’ Provi- 
| dence. But it would be « welcome rest, sae I could 
| tind a working-place. I hae been well used tw the 


kine, an would be faithful for the bairn’s board and 


mine, ve ken. There be gentry in these parts. Is 
there naught I can do?” 
“You may stay here awhile. We are busy now, 
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and need another hand at the dairy. The child can 
play with my little ones. 
nicely,” returned the benevolent woman, looking 
kindly back to the woman’s eager glance. 

‘‘The Lord maun bless you for your goodness to 
the fatherless bairn, an’a poor forsaken body like 
his mither!” cried the woman; ‘‘an veshall ne’er 
repent. I will work the ficsh fra my fingers first.’ 

“Did you expect to find friends in England?” 
questioned the mistress again, when they were both 
at work shelling a great pan of beans. 

The woman who had given her name as Madge 
Ramsay, looked up and repeated the word drearily: 

“Friends? the Lord hae mercy! nae, nae, I hae 
nae friends to be fasht for me. It is only the little 
laddie I hae.” 

* But, why did you come so far,” persisted the 
farmer’s wife, intensely curious for the story she was 
well aware must be bebind. 

The woman locked her hard hands together, and 
stared away out of the window, as if she was giving 
her answer there. 

* Did you expect to find work?” 

She started, a cold, deadly smile crossed her lips. 

“ Aye, I hae work to find. I hae my work todo. 
And it is nae friend, but an enemy I maun find.” 

The wild glitter of the eyes frightened away any 
further attempt at obtaining the strange creature’s 
history. She performed her work satisfactorily, and 
would not take rest when urged. The child likewie 
was quiet and contented, and made no trouble, and 
when the day was ended Mrs. More was quite con- 
firmed in her intention of keeping the stranger. 

‘The next day Madge went out with the cows, driv- 
ing them along the road to the upland pasture, and 
the children accompanied her. She paused at the 
Tise of ground, and looked around searchingly. Her 
eye caught a fierce glitter as it reached the tall tur- 
rets of the great mansion at Arlingcourt Rise, and 
stretching out her hand toward it, asked Katy: 

** Yon great hall belongs to gentry. Ye hae some 
knowledge of it. Tell me who bides there?” 

“The people who live there, do you mean?” asked 
Katy, who was not quite sure of the meaning of the 
odd words. 

** Yes, the people; who are they?” 

It was Miss Arlingcourt’s once. O, she was such 
& nice, beautiful lady! But she died, you know, and 
they buried her under the church. It was sucha 
grand funeral, and the horses had black feathers at 
their heads.” 

** But the people who are there now?” 

“QO yes; there is Mrs. Thorne—she scares me she 
is so fierce—and the pretty lady with blue eyes. She 
rides on a white horse, and stopped here one day for 
@ glass of milk. I wish she would come again. She 
gave me a whole paper of sweetmeats.” 

“And there are no gentlemen,” was the artful 
assertion. 

‘Yes there are. There’s the butler, and the gar- 
dener—ard—” 

*“*Who’s master? Hae they nae master?” 

“OQ, you mean Mr. Raleigh. He’s nice, too, I guess. 
He tossed me a handful of pennies when I opened 
our gate one day.” 

She repeated the name slowly, and with a puzzled 
air: 
“Raleigh, Raleigh; and is Raleigh the master 
there? There must be another.” 

** No, there’s no other.” 

* Nae Reynold, nae Mr. Reynold? Think again, 
bairn.” 

Katy shook her head in positive conviction. 
never beard of any, and daddy knows ’em all.” 

Madge Ramsay walked on slowly, with her head 
hanging down. 

“Wae is meif I’ve come the wrong track!” she 
muttered. 

They Jeft the cows plunging eagerly into the sweet, 
warm grass, with the dew yet asparkle on the hil- 
locks, and came back leisurely, the children pausing 
to pick flowers and berries. Madge’s boy, the 
youngest of the party, gave out first, and his mother 
took him up,and tossed him upto her shoulder, 
crooning softly an old berder ballad. Presently they 
heard rolling wheels, and the quick tread of a spirit- 
ed horse. 

“ There’s Mr. Raleigh, now,” cried Katy. 

The woman turned around with a startled glance, 
and went hurriedly into a copse of hazel, on pretence 
of hunting fur nuts. But from out the leafy screen 


“Ty 


her fierce, wild eyes peered with an interest which | 


grew to intense excitement, as the glittering vehicle 
and its gentleman «driver came abreast of her. 

Mr. Raleigh was in a prececupied mood, and evi- 
dently notin the best of humor, for his forehead was 
knit savagely, and he gave now and then a vicious 
cut of the whip upon the animal’s glossy flank. If 
he had only seen that pair of flaming eyes glaring 
out upon him! He dashed on swiftly, unseeing, al- 
though not unseen, and in a moment was lost to 
sight in the turn of the road. Madge Ramsay came 
out after awhile, and gave the children a handful of 
nuts apiece before she asked of Katy: 

* And yon was your Mr. Raleigh, the master of the 


great house ayont?” ° 
“Yes, that was Mr. Raleigh. Isn’t he a grand 
gentleman?” 


** Aye, with the deil’s heart under fine feathers,” 
muttered Madge, and walked the rest of the way in 
a grave, strange way, that puzzled and half-fright- 
ened the children. 

When they arrived at the farmhouse they found 
Peleg Moss waiting fur them. His old housekeeper 
was sick abed, and he had come over to neighbor 
More’s for advice, upon which she had exclaimed: 


I think you would do- 


, “It’s just a streak of lack for you, Peleg. Here’s 
& young smart woman come to our house, and we 
were going to keep her; bat we'll give her upto you, 
for the sake of old neighborly feeling. She'll be just 
what you want. It’s true, we aint of long acquain- 


| tance, but la sakes! you can tell a bad egg by the | 


j looks, and though she’s furlorn enough, she’s honest, 
' and will be faithful. And you wont mind the child 
—you were always fond of youngsters, Peleg. It’s 
, just the thing ter you, and for her, too. Ste’ll take 
good care of old Eipscth, and it’s my mind you wont 
| want to part with her after you’ve tried her.” 
j ‘*T can tell when I get a lock at her. What 
brought ber in these parts?” 
your chattering women. It’s plain to me the poor 
thing has seen sore trouble. When she gets better 
acquainted mebbe she’ll tell us all aboutit. If she 
lets you know, do you come and tell me, Peleg Moss, 
fur 1 don’t mind ownirg I am aching to hear. There 
they come.” 

**Is that her boy? he’s a fine little chap. He has 
a familiar look somehow. He doesn't look like a 
Seotchman.” 

**Come hither, Madge,” said Mrs. More. ‘“ This 
good man has need of you at his house, and wants 
you to go with him. What do you say?” 

**How far does he live?” asked Madge, eyeing 
Peleg, sharply. 
| Only down the glen there. Don’t you see the 
ivy wall? He is sexton of the church.” 

*T will go,” said Madge. 

And so the Scotchwoman and her boy became in- 
mates cf the sexton’s cottage. 








CHAPTER XI. 


Lucy stood a moment before her mirror that next 
morning, running her fingers lightly through her 
fair curls, and trying to cheat herself into believing 
that she was not quite ready to descend. The bow 
of her blue sash troubied her likewise, and it was 
tied and re-tied; but it was not the ringlets or the 
sash which really hindered her. She had always a 
secret dread of any tete-a-tete with the co-heir; but 
on this day it was almost a morbid alarm. 

“ What ails me?” exclaimed she at length, turn- 
ing resolutely toward the door. ‘ One would think 
I was afraid of Reynold Raleigh.” 

And when she reached the library and, gliding in, 
met the new look upon Mr. Raleigh’s face, she set- 
tled the vague doubt with a decided assertion. 

*O, 1am dreadfully afraid of him! What is he 
' going to say to me?” 

; He was very assiduous in his gentlemanly atten- 
' tions, and, rising from his seat, set her a chair by the 
table, and came forward with a beaming smile and 
; took her hand in his. 
“* Good-morning, my dear Miss Lucy. You look as 

: fresh and charming as one of the roges from the gar- 
| den. It is plain tosee you had a refreshing night’s 
! rest.” 
| * Thank you. 

Lucy, shrinking back a little and withdrawing her 
| hand as swiftly as possible. 
“<1 am glad to hear it, for I have beena little afraid 
| that all this company was too much for you. I quite 
' distressed myself thinking you were looking pale the 
| other day. You are quite sure you enjoy this com- 
' 
' 





pany, and that I ought not to send it away?” 

* Quite sure of both,” faltered Lucy. ‘ You said 
you wished to speak with me. Was it anything par- 
- ticular?” 


| ** Yes, it was, very particular. I wished to relieve 


an anxiety which has weighed upon me for several | 


days. You know—I am sure you know, Miss Lucy, 
. what deep interest I have in your welfare—how 
| much solicitude for your happiness.” 
Miss Lucy was silent, for all the inquiring tone of 
| the close of his sentence. 
| Indeed, lam sure you know it, although, alas, 
| the deeper sentiment inspired has been hiddenin my 
own breast,” he resumed, heaving a pathetic sigh 


and patting cne band on his breast in dramatic fash- 
ion; at which Lucy, in a girl’s fashion, went off to 


the other extreme, and was obliged to cough and 
smother her face in her handkerchief, to hide the 
rather nervous merriment which came across her. 


ted very singularly, you and I; and, although we 
must confess the great advantages, we cannot forget 
there are some trials. You are so young, and inno- 
cent, and artless, it is not strange that you do not 
perceive the obligations entailed upon us by this 
very position of ours. I hope you will not think it 
ofticious in me that I remind you of Miss Arling- 
court’s will, and suggest that it is hardly proper for 
you to encourage any special attentions from the gen- 
tlemen who naturally enough may desire so dazzling 
@ priz2!”” 

Miss Lucy’s mirth was suddenly dispersed. Her 
red lips curled. The shy lids rose from the clear, 
steady ylunce of the indignant eyes. 

“Sir?” said she. 

‘I speak from the sincerest of motives, my dear 
Miss Lucy. I am afraid Lieutenant Kirkwood really 
believes that you have given him encouragement.” 

** What barm in that, sir?” asked Lucy, with more 
spirit than Reynold Raleigh had given her credit for. 
i “ Bat, my dear Lucy, you know you are not at lib- 
| erty to marry.” 

“ What hinders me, Mr. Raleigh? Who has the 
right to say I shall not?” 


* You know about Miss Arlingcourt’s will. When | but I do not think she is able to brave her father’s | 


Yes, I rested very sweetly,” replied | 


*“* My dear Miss Lucy,” he went on, “‘ we aresitua- , 


** I do not understand it so. 
| the will. 
| pledge implied. When I do marry I forfeit the right 
to remain here, and one half the income of the prop- 
erty. It is the same with you, is it not? You were 

not married when you took possession, and if you do 
’ marry you lose your inheritance; but did you agree 
' you should never marry?” 
| 1} certainly understood it so. And I think your 
father so interprets the very act of taking possession 
_ here. However, I do not wish to displease you, Miss 
| Lucy. As I said before, I only spoke from friendly 
motives. Idid not wish to bave your fair name as- 
| persed with wicked imputations of willfal coquetry. 


** Saints alive! how dol know? She isn’t one of , And I was afraid this young Kirkwood was taking 


| too much encouragement, and only wished to give 
you warning. I cannot but believe, when you reflect 
upon the subject, you will see that lam right. You 
will not certainly be so inconsiderate as to relinquish 
your proud position here for the humble situation to 
which this humble soldier must take his wife. You 
will not forego this beautiful home, unleasa husband 
comes who can give you one as fair and worthy. 
That would be absard and ridiculous in either of us.” 

“And you count a happy home, a tender, beart- 
requiting love, nothing?” asked Lucy, the wide, in- 
nocent eyes full upon his face. 

There went a swift passion across it, lighting up 
the eyes, setting the lips a-trembie. 

“No, no. Heaven knows I do not. Is it not 
stinging and cutting into my heart every day with 
deepening smart, that such is put away from me? 
Unless—unless—O Lucy, for your sake I could relin- 
quish all!—for your dear sake [ could bear a life of 
toil and straggle, could find blissful content in mod- 
erate competency. If there was hope for me, would 
you marry me, Lucy?” 

** Marry you!” echoed Lucy, the pretty color flush- 
ing into her cheek, and then dying off and leaving it 
unusually pale. ‘* What! the very thing you have 
been warning me against, Mr. Raleigh? Ah, in this 
case I should not even have the justifiableexcuse. I 
do not love you, Mr. Raleigh.” 

“But I might teach you. O child, you do not 
guess with what untiring devotion I would strive to 
make your happiness. You do not know the fath- 
omless depths of a heart like mine.” 

His burly form fairly shook with the sudden emo- 
tion which had conquered him. 

Lucy Calderwood shrank away, and said quickly, 
almost angrily: 

‘Mr. Raleigh, there is butone who has won my 
love, who will ever win it; and that is not you.” 

Tbe earnest face blackened into fierce, vindictive 
anger. 

‘‘And that one,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘do you mean 
to say that one is this poverty-stricken soldier, this 
silly stripling, Lieutenant Kirkwood?” 

‘“‘T should not choose to answer a question you 
have no right to ask,” returned Lucy, flaming up 
again in ber generous indignation for the beloved 
one’s sake, “‘ but for your unworthy slander. I have 
yet to learn that Rolf Kirkwood is either silly or 
poverty-stricken. For my own part, I call it an hon- 
orable independence to bz able to provide four his own 
wants, to be no hanger-on upon some one’s else 
bounty, like you and I, Mr. Raleigh.” 

A change had again crossed his face. Of all her 
sentence he seemed to catch but one word. . 

* Rolf, Rolf !? repeated he, the name seeming to 
have some magnetism init. ‘‘ Ro/f Kirkwood, I did 
not know that was his name—are you sure?” 

“‘It is his name,” replied Lucy, cokily. 

‘“‘T must look intoit,” muttered the gentleman un- 
easily, and walked a little away from her and stood 
H looking forth from the window. A few broken words 
escaped him, but she caught only the repetition: 

* Retribution, retribution.” 

** Well,” said Lucy, still angrily and indignantly, 
‘““T suppose I may go now. You have nothing more 
to say.” 

Upon which he threw off his abstracted mood, and 
came back and stood over her, looking down upon 
her with a strange blending of love and rage. 

* And you love him, Lucy, you love this Rolf Kirk- 
| wood, and count it nothing to relinquish Miss Arling- 
' court’s rich bequest for his sake?’ 
| “You are right, sir.’ And the proudly arched 
neck and gleaming eye showed him little Lucy’s best 
attempt at haughtiness. 

* Poor child, poor child!” 

** Why do you say that?” asked Lucy, more vexed 
, than if he had spoken wrathfully. 

** Because you will never marry him.” 

** How do you know?” she returned vehemently. 
** How dare you say it so positively?” 

** Because I know your father, and he will never 
allow it, Miss Lucy,’ answered Reynold Raleigh, for 
, the first time appearing naturally in his old manner. 
| And he went tothe door and opened it for her, 
‘ and bowed and smiled, as she passed through. 
| ** You know you have my best wishes, Miss Lucy. 
| Good-morning.” 

But when ste was gone and the door closed, he 
struck his bands together, with a fierce smile on his 
angry lips. 

‘* There is business in store for me,” he muttered, 

| “if I mistake not. Noel Calderwood has been dip- 
ping largely into the atecks of our wholesale firms 
as well as venturing a few private speculations. It 
| will go hard with meif I cannot get some of his pa- 
per into my hands, and enough to set him a-tremble. 
Little Miss Lucy is learning independence very fast, 











I should like to see | 
But I am very confident there is no such | 


stripling soldier, Rolf Kirkwood! That is strange, 
passing strange. I am almost afraid that it is more 
than a coincidence. I wish I was on better terms 
with Barbara. She would ferretitout forme. How- 
ever, Skinner over at the village wil! look after mat- 
ters for me. I'll set him to hunting the worthy apoth- 
ecary’s affair beside. 

* It is something marvellous what power that girl 
has obtained! Love is acold word for the fierce pas- 
sion which consumes one. Ah, if 1 had met such a 
| one in her innoceut youth, when I was young! Bah! 
I am getting weak. I really think I should fling 
away this confortable position of mine with a boy's 
alacrity and delight, if only that girl would give me 
one of her loving smiles, and lean against my shoul- 
der, and call me by the tender names these old-fash- 
ioned wives find for their husbands. It would bea 
pew world forme. Heigh ho! What does it count, 
after all? These grand rooms, and fine carriages, 
and smiling guests, laxurious viands, and maddening 
wines, bring no lasting satisfaction, after all. There 
is a cottager down in the valley whom I have watch- 
ed and envied. It is a pure satisfaction, genuine 
content, which beams so brightly in his eye and 
smile. I saw his wife, with her baby in her arms, 
run out to meet him one night when I was parsing, 
and he put his arms around them both, and there 
was the same look on the three taces; and, though I 
sneered at this humble exhibition of love in a cot- 
tage, it stabbed home to my beart and showed me my 
own life a poor fareer, a wretched desert. Ah, if this 
girl would only listen to me, it might not be too late.” 

He paused, and looked around him shiveringly. 

“TI did not know,” he muttered slowly, “ that it was 
so terrible a thing to hunger and thirst in this way 
for another person’s presence and love.” And then, 
with another shiver, he added: 

“ Poor Miss Arlingcourt! I anderstand now why 
she could never be bright or happy. Poor Miss Ar- 
lingcourt! Can it be that Barbara’s horrible sug- 
gestion is a true one? Is this retribution coming 
upon us both?” 

And as if this thought stung h’m beyond en/‘ur- 
ance, he seized bis bat and went cff into the garden, 
walking to and fro along ths paths there. But at 
the breakfast table he was cheerful agaiu, and the 
sight of Lieutenant Kirkwoou’s loving smile and 
Lucy’s answering blush set all his thoughts once 
more to wicked plans. 

He gave his guests notice that a little business 
called him to the next town, and drove away when 
breakfast was over; and,as we have seen,on the 
roadside passed Farmer More’s little children and 
the Scotchwoman in the bushes. 





CHAPTER XII. 


MADGE RAMSAY proved an admirable housekeep- 
er for the old sexton, and when Elpseth was able to 
go away to a sister, married in the next county, Pe- 
leg made nosecret of his willingness for her to rewain 
there. 

**1t’s too hard work for you, E!lpsie,” said he. ‘I 
shouldn’t be happy again in seeing you digging over 
the work here. You’ve worked enough in your day 
to take your rest now. I’ll come over and see you 
now and then. Madge takes excellent care of me, 
you know.” 

Old Elpsie smothered her secret indignation, and 
took a friendly leave; but under her breath she mut- 
tered resentfully : 

*O yes, O yes. It’s all very fine now. The young 
woman turns off the old! That’s the way the world 
over. It’s Madge this, and Madge that, and poor old 
Elpseth is sent off to die. Maybe you’d better wait, 
Peleg Moss, until you’ve summered and wintered 
this black-eyed Scotchwoman. It’s queer looks an! 


tering so wild for one night? And for what did she 
lean out of the window and shake her fist off toward 
Arlingeourt Rise? And who was she cursing 80 bit- 
terly this very day? Ho, ho! Peleg Moss, there is 
more than you think for in your smart Scotch house- 
keeper. Old Elpreeth is not got so far gone she hes 
lost her wits.” 

Nevertheless, Peleg and Madge continued to suit 
each other. The latter had a quiet, preoccupied way 
with her. She went around about her housebold du- 
ties in a still, quiet fashion, which, while he hardly 
realized what it was, was inexpressibly refreshing to 
the old sexton, so used to Elpseih’s garrulity and 
croning over her tasks. 

The t~o, moreover, soon found a closer chord of 
sympathy. Madge was setting oft the dinner dishes 
one day, and Peleg, with the boy on his knee, was 
dozing away in the arm-chair, when a gentleman in 
@ glossy hat and broadcloth coat passed the window. 

Madge dropped the tray she held with a low cry, 
and clasped both hands over her heart. Peleg like- 
wise started up and glared around him wildly, and 
then dropped back into his chair, pale and trembling. 

It was only a stranger, stopping to inquire the way 
to the neighboring curate. 

** You thought it was some one you kenned,” said 
Madge presently, recovering from ber own agitation 
and perceiving the start it had given the old man. 

*“ Yes,” answered Peleg, with a sigh, ‘I thought it 
was some one— some one whose coming frightens me, 
and yet which I am looking and longing for.” 

Madge lifted the wild, bright eyes, and for the first 
time examined his face curiously. 





asked he, in turn roused to interest. 


you accepted the property, you pledged yourself to ruin. There is work for me to-day. The romantic same feeling,” she returned gravely, and turned back 


remain single.” 


young lady shall not throw herself away upon this 


| to her work. 
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actions I saw when I was sick. What was she mut- | 


“Why do you look at me in that way, Madge?” | 


** Because it was strange we should ha’ had the | 
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She took a great deal of pains to droy 
her Scotch dialect asposaible, and it wa 
under strong excitement that she retar 

Peleg, with the boy's hand tn his, w 
few moments, and then took a sudden 1 

“Thavea mind to tell you about 
| * You're not a babbling woman, Ma 

seemed interested the other night in th: 

history. There ts something which w: 
| mind, and I have not told it go anybody 
can trust it with you, Madge.” 

* Dinna fear o* that, sir. The grave 
more close over its secrets than I ca 
learned o’ doar experience.” 

“T can tell that, Madge. I knowac! 
man by her eye,” returned Peleg, and 
unfolded the heavy secret of the Artin 
told her of the empty coffin of the last 
line. 

The woman had brought the tray of « 
table, and noiselessly dipped them Int 
scalding water and wiped them, while + 

She passed ber hand thoughtfully o 
head at the conclusion of his recital, 

“Tt is a strange and uncanny stor 
‘What can have become of the poor lad! 

“Itis more than [ can think,” answ 
“LT have puzzled, and puzzled, antil m 
dizzy, and found out nothing. Every st 
man I see, my heart cones thamping int 
J only know that Iam pretty sure to fir 
time or another, for something tells me 
it before I die. It is queer what not! 
one’s head; but | am as sure as if ehe bh. 
the grave and told me that Miss Arlinge: 
ing he should take her, that she love: 
loved her.”’ 

* And she did not love this man who | 
this Reynold Raleigh?” asked Mad, 
“ Why did she leave him this money, a: | 
to be master there?” 

The old sexton shook his gray head. 

“Tt is a riddie—alla riddle. I some: 
all I am kept alive for, to be finding it « 
las Scott has a queer way of talking to t 
trust. He gets it from Belinda, his sist 
care of Miss Arlingcourt from a very | 
two worshipped the very ground Mins « 
upon, and Belinda was with her to th 
Belinda says she saw Miss Arlingcourt ; 
dow, her eyes flashing with a strange |) 
lips curling in an awful way, and she et. 
down upon Mr. Raleigh, who was below | 
yard; and says she can swear to the wo: 
murmured, as she looked down with 1 
smile. 

** Yes, Reynold Raleigh, you shall hav 
but it shall be the woefullest desire yo 
cherished. You shall have your wish, ; 
have my revenge!” That was what sh 
say, and she declares there was no lov: 
hatred, on Miss Arlingcourt’s side, for + 
or other which she had discovered just 
made that will which puzzled every one +. 

“ Do your people about here ken what ! 
man’s past life? Has he a black heart 
one?” 

“None can tell. The gentry like hin 
say much for the tenantry.” 

* You hae opened your heart to the pu« 
man. She also will show you what is hidi 
said Madge Ramsay. 

And she put away her dishes, took the 
her lap, and hugging him closely to her | 
those wild, feverish eyes fixed upon his fi 
sexton @ brief, but woful, and to him, 
story. 

He came toward her, when it was finish 
rough hand outstretched to hers. 

““My poor woman! Heaven must hay 
here to help unravel thesnarl. You may 
me for your friend. You shall have wha 
need, I know an honest lawyer—the Lor 
that it is possible!—and he shall take y: 
hand.” 

“ But I canna move yet. I must hide a 
ger, and see what will come.” 

“ Well, we will both watch and wait. 
to watch him, I suppose.” 

“*T hae little wit,an my head gangs 
round when I try to see the best we 
maun gie him achance to do right. I ma 
achance. I will find a way tosee him, to: 
I am flesh and blood still; and mebbe, the 
kens, mebbe his heart will be moved.” 

“ But you say you have the proofs. You 
good watch over them, for your whole ca 
onthem. I know enough of the law for t! 

“T hae them safe. For the bairn’s sake 
of that,” responded the Scotch woman, givi 
a silent hug, and then putting him down, 
‘ out serenely about her work. 

The old sexton from that time held her |. 
friendly regard. The mutual confidence, 

| the earnest sympathy, knit between the: 
3 which lasted through their lives. He gre 
4 tremely fond of the boy, and took him wit 
all bis rambles, and to mach of his lab 
churchyard, And to the latter place the 
pretty sure to drift, whether there was a: 
call or not. It grew upon Peleg, until it w 
@ monon ania, to expect the appearance of 
ger, with an explanation, if not a return, to 
of its silent occupant; and he would go do» 
2 vault and sit down on the stone steps, and » 

. | Wait, or doze dreamily, while the toy 5 
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“It is more than I can think,” answered Peleg. 

“1 have puzzled, and puzzled, until my head grew 
dizzy, and found out nothing. Every strange gentle- 

} man I see, my heart cones thumping into my mouth. 
. J only know that I am pretty sure to find it out one 
time or another, for something tells me I shall know 

it before I die. It is queer what notions get into 
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Peleg, with the boy’s hand in bis, watched her a 
few moments, and then took a sudden resolution. 

‘“Thave a mind to tell you about it,” said he. 
“You're not a babbling woman, Madge, and you 
seemed interested the other night in the Arlingcourt 
history. There is something which weighs on my 
mind, and I have not toldit to anybody. I know I 
can trust it with you, Madge.” 

“ Dinna fear o’ that, sir. The grave itsel’ is not 
more close over its secrets than I can be. I ha’ 
learned o’ dear experience.” 

“T can tell that, Madge. I know a chattering wo- 
man by her eye,” returned Peleg, and straightway 
unfolded the heavy secret of the Arlingcourt vault, 
told her of the empty coffin of the last of its proud 
line. 

The woman had brought the tray of dishes to the 
table, and noiselessly dipped them into the pan of 
scalding water and wiped them, while she listened. 

She passed her hand thoughtfully over her fore- 
head at the conclusion of his recital. 

“it is a strange and uncanny story,” she said. 
‘What can have become of the poor lady’s corpse?” 








one’s head; but I am as sure asif she had come from 
the grave and told me that Miss Arlingcourt was will- 
ing he should take her, that ehe loved him as he 
loved her.” 

** And she did not love this man who is there now, 
this Reynold Raleigh?” asked Madge, sharply. 
““ Why did she leave him this money, and the right 
to be master there?” 

The old sexton shook his gray head. 

“Tt is a riddle—all a riddle. I somehow think it is 
all I am kept alive for, to be finding it out. Old Si- 
las Scott has a queer way of talking to them he can 
trust. He gets it from Belinda, his sister, who took 
care of Miss Arlingcourt from a very baby. Them 
two worshipped the very ground Miss Cornelia trod 
upon, and Belinda was with her to the last. And 
Belinda says she saw Miss Arlingcourt go to a win- 
dow, her eyes flashing with a strange light and her 
lips curling in an awful way, and she stood looking 
down upon Mr. Raleigh, who was below in the court- 
yard; and says she can swear to the words her lady 
murmured, as she looked down with that strange 
smile. 

‘¢* Yes, Reynold Raleigh, you shall have your wish; 
but it shall be the woefullest desire you have ever 
cherished. You shall have your wish, and I shall 
have my revenge!’ That was what she heard her 
say, and she declares there was no love, but bitter 
hatred, on Miss Arlingcourt’s side, for some wrong 
or other which she had discovered just before she 
made that will which puzzled every one so much.” 


And she put away her dishes, took the boy up into 
her lap, and hugging him closely to her breast with 
those wild, feverish eyes fixed upon his face, told the 
sexton a brief, but woful, and to him, marvellous 
story. 

He came toward her, when it was finished, with his 
rough hand outstretched to hers. 

““My poor woman! Heaven must have sent you 
here to help unravel thesnarl. You may count upon 
me for your friend. You shall have what help you 
need. I know an honest lawyer—the Lord be praised 
that it is possible!—and he shall take your case in 
hand.” 

“ But I canna move yet. I must hide a little lon- 
ger, and see what will come.” 

“ Well, we will both watch and wait. You mean 
to watch him, I suppose.” 

‘*T hae little wit,an my head gangs round and 
round when I try to see the best way. But I 
tmaun gie him a chance to do right. I maun gie him 
acbance. I will find a way tosee him, to let him ken 
lam flesh and blood still; and mebbe, the Lord only 
kens, mebbe his heart will be moved.” 

“ But you say you have the proofs. You must keep 
good watch over them, for your whole case depends 
onthem. I know enough of the law for that.” 

“IT hae them safe. For the bairn’s sake I take care 
of that,” responded the Scotch woman, giving the boy 
a silent hug, and then putting him down, she went 
out serenely about her work. 

The old sexton from that time held her in the most 
friendly regard. Tbe mutual confidence, as well as 
the earnest sympathy, knit between them a bond 
which lasted through their lives. He grew also ex- 
tremely fond of the boy, and took him with him in 
all his rambles, and to much of his labor in the | 
churchyard. And to the latter place the pair was | 
pretty sure to drift, whether there was any special | 


of its silent occupant; and he would go down to the 
vault and sit down on the stone steps, and watch and | 





explanation of some strange phenomenon his bright 
little eyes had discovered in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom which outspread so widely, and, to his eager 
heart, grandly before him. 

And one day a partial realization of his vague ex- 
pectations came to him. He had been sodding a 
child’s grave in a corner of the churchyard, and had 
worked on until the sun was almost down. Little 
Malcolm, Madge Ramsay’s boy, who had been prat- 
Uing around him, playing bo peep with the carved 
angels on the tombstones around, and following with 
his dimpled finger the ghostly skulls carved on the 
older stones, gave a sigh of satisfaction when he saw 
the spade and trowel shouldered. 

** Now we maun gang to mither?” lisped he, in his 
pretty baby voice, which sounded still more musical 
for the strange dialect. ‘“ Now weshall gang hame.” 

Peleg took the warm little hand in his and march- 
ed off toward the rear gate, and the home path. 

“Are you so tired, little man,” he said good-na- 
turedly, ‘so tired of Uncle Peleg?” 

‘* Nay,” responded the little fellow, holding up his 
rosy mouth for akiss. ‘Malcolm loves Uncle Peleg; 
but we’ve been lang from mither, an’ the dark is 
coming.” 

‘The dark?” repeated Peleg, laughing, and then 
sobered down suddenly. “I haven’t been around 
the church to-day, not once, nor by the door to the 
vaults. I can’t let the night come without that. 
Mallie, little man, I'll put you in the path, and do 


She took a great deal of pains to drop as much of | above in the sunshine, running down now and then Heavily upon it; and, locking the door after him 
her Scotch dialect aspossible, and it was only when | to tell him some bit of childish gossip, or to ask an | took the path to the cottage with light and eager 
under strong excitement that she returned to it. 


soon.” 

And when he had set the child over the gate, and 
set him scampering toward home, Peleg turned back 
and went around toward the western corner of the 
church, which was bathed in a golden glow, but fast 
purpling into dimness. 


ponderous key, and thrust it into the lock. Even to 
that very day he was unable to satisfy his uneasy 


or right in allowing the stranger entrance to the si- 
lence of those vaulted rooms in which the Arling- 
courts had taken their last sleep for so many genera- 
tions. His disquietude had, as I have said betore, 
become a morbid passion. It would not do to let a 
day pass without he came again to look at the empty 
coffin. He turned the key, opened the creaking door, 
and went slowly down the steps, stumbling a little, 
for, coming from the flood of sunset glare, it was dark 
as the approaching night in the gloomy aisle before 
him. 

He went up to the coffin and lifted the lid, which 
he kept unscrewed, with the same wild suspicion 
that some time the rifled treasure would be returned 
to mingle its dust among its kindred. 

He lifted the polished wood, on which the silver 
plate shone like a band of moonlight, and sighed 
again: 


me here if they knew Peleg Moss had betrayed his 
trust? Sometimes 1 tremble lest the old Arling- 
courts come out of their coffins to haunt me. If I 
only knew Miss {Cornelia herself was contented, I 
should not mind. But it is terrible to think the spir- 
it is kept disquieted by what is done to its moulder- 
ing body, and they do say such things can be. 
Alackaday! if I only had power to know what Miss 
Cornelia thinks!” 

There came a low, soft breath, the distant echo of 
his sigh, between the black space where the door was 
half ajar and the outer air, whose purity and bright- 
ness stole, like all such heavenly blessings, in golden 
silence through the damp and dark. 

Peleg Moss turned, and his old knees knocked to- 
gether at the sight before him. 

He did not question what it was. He never gavea 
thought for doubt or skepticism. 

It was Miss Arlingcourt! Cornelia Arlingcourt, 
her wraith, which had come to answer his yearning 
prayer. 

The old sexton clasped his hard hands, and bent 
his knee in humble reverence, even while his eyes 
stili clung to her face in thankful joy. Au angel’s 
face? Tobesure. Did he not see how every worn 
look, every defacing line, all the old sadness, had 
been smoothed away? The little light which shone 
upon it radiated a halo round the luminous eyes, the 
calm sweetness of the lips. Some sort of flowing 
white fell down, in just such waves as he had seen in 
the pictures of the saints in the town cathedral, 


subject to its monarch, rose up joyfully out of its 
mourning. 

“ You are happy now, Miss Cornelia,” he cried. 
**T shall no longer mourn for the last Arlingcourt. 
You know everything now, and see that I was sorely 
tempted by my compassion into admitting the stran- 
ger here. It does not distress your spirit that your 
body has been stolen from beside your kindred. You 
have come to remove old Peleg’s remorse and dis- 
tress.”” 

** Be at peace,” said the vision’s soft, low voice. 
“Distress yourself no longer, good Peleg.” 

“Ytisall well. Tell me it is all well,” persisted 





dark. 


LAG OF OUR UNION. 


you run home to mither and tell her I’m coming | 


conscience, and decide whether he had done wrong | 


around the stately form. His loyal heart, true as | 


| feet. 

Madge Ramsay, watching at the door for him, 
heard the low hymn in his quavering old voice as he 
came up the yard. Her grave but alert eyes scught 
his face inquiringly as he came into the lighted room, 
and the look she found there made ber exclaim: 

“ You hae seen the gentleman again! The coffin 
| has its ain once mair!’’ 

“No,” answered Peleg; “ but Miss Arlingcourt’s 
spirit has come tome and bid me be at peace. I 
| shall not worry any more about the stranger’s visit. 
My troubles are over.” 

“The Lord send I may say the same speedily,” 
sighed Madge Ramsay. 
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FOOLISH FASHIONS. 


Fasbion is a tyrant; always has been, and appar- 
ently bas no intention of ever being anything else; 
a cruel and oppressive tyrant, delighting in nothing 
so much as in bodily torture and general incon- 
venience. 

Begin at the ninth century, and the cottes hardies 
of the then fashionable ladies—those tight-fitting, 
scooped-out, sleeveless overcoats by which the wo- 
men sought to give themselves the appearance of pos- 
sessing jimp and trim waists, whether or no. Acen- 
tury later, and we find an unmistakable corset, with 
bones and lace complete, decking the figure of the 
tiend of fashion in a manuscript of the time of E1- 
ward the Confessor. This fiend wears not only a 
pair of stays, but sleeves and skirts of such inordi- 
nate length that they are knotted up, as was then 
' the custom, to keep them out of the wearer’s way. 
_ Presently came the surcoats, which trailed about a 
| yard on the ground, and which at I«st trailed so 








The old man sighed heavily as he drew forth the many yards on the ground, that Charles the Fifth of 


, France threatened excommunication against all and 
sundry who dared to wear a dress which terminated 
“like the tail of a serpent.” 
Cotemporaneous with the knotted sleeves and the 
: trailing surcoat, which was more like our modern 
: court-train that anything else, were the snake-toed 
| shoes, and those bigh, pointed, sugar-loaf head- 
' dresses, running so far back that one wonders how 
, they ever kept on the head at all; as well as those 
| square and wondrously constructed fabrics, spread- 
ing out wider towards the top and surmounted with 
; Crowns of jewel work or of flowers, which seemed as 
| if they must overbalance the wearer. The dauphin 
put an end to these special monstrosities, and cur- 
| tailed both sleeves and skirts, while he cut off the 
snake toes from the feet and cut down the towering 
, fabric from the bead. The women resisted these in- 
novations in favor of common sense and convenience ; 
' and resisted successfully; until one Poulaine, ashoe- 
| maker, devised an attractive shoe with a high heel, 
which, being both perilous and unnatural, immedi- 


“ Empty—still empty! What would they think of | ately “took.” 


| Catherine de Medici admired wasps’ waists. To 
create both the reality and the semblance, she in- 
| vented full-puffed sleeves, a huge triple ruff round 
, the neck, full and bustled skirts, a long stomacher, 
| with a frill round the bottom of it; so that by con- 
| trast with frills and bustles here, there, and every- 
; where, added to the actuality of the tightly-laced 
long-pointed stomacher body, the waist took unto 
| itself the form and relative dimensions of a wasp’s 
. middle. The real corset underneath the stomacher 
_ was a stiff machine strengthened by a corset-cover 
' of light steel bars, which gave just thirteen inches 
and no more to the waist, and which must truly (as 
| one writer said) have made the wearer look as if she 
were imprisoned ina fortress. Her gracious majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth, copied her royal sister of France 
in this sage and satisfactory fashion; but the Eng- 
| lish corset-cover of perforated steel was larger, heavi- 
| er, clumsier, than the French; it was as severe for 
, torture, but less efficient for what the taste of the 
| day called elegance; which is just what we might 
have expected. The men of the period, too, and the 
men of other periods also, affected stays and tight 
lacing and the stomacher-shaped vest to match, and 
puffed-out sleeves, padded breeches, with wasp’s 
markings about the body, to make the size of the 
| waist look as small in proportion as their wives’. A 
' glance at the portraits of the great men and court- 
iers of the time will show the presence of the stiff 
unyielding corset under their richly embroidered 
, vests, and the strange passion they had for making 
themselves in front as much as possible like the fig- 
ure which we now idolize as Punch, 

It was in the reign of Elizabeth that lawn and 
cambric frills first came into the country as an im- 
provement on the less luxurious holland. When 
the queen bad her first lawn rufts, there was no one 
to starch them, so she had to get some Dutch wo- 
man over who understood the mystery. It is said 
that her first starcher was the wife of the coachman 
Guillan; afterwards, Mistress Dingham Vauden 
Piasse, the wife of a Flemish knight, established 
herself in London as a professed starcher. She gave 
lessons in her profession, and many ladies sent their 
daughters and kinswomen to learn of her. Her 





Peleg, in an ecstacy of delight at this marvellous ex- 
perience vouchsafed to him. 
‘¢ It is all well,’ pronounced the vision, and seemed 


call or not. It grew upon Peleg, until it was almost | to glide backward, or fade away, he could not tell fron; which fashion obtained fora long while. We 
& monon ania, to expect the appearance of the stran- | which; but when he brushed away the mist which ‘all remember reading how Mistress Turner, the 


terms were five pounds for teaching the art general- 
ly, and twenty shillings additional for teaching how 
to ‘‘seeth ’ the starch. It was yellowed with saf- 


Manning in the same way put an end to black satin 
for half a generation at least. 

Besides these sinful ruffs and the infernal liquor in 
which they were steeped, Queen Elizabeth patronized 
other abominations. She painted her thee, and she 
used false hair; of which last vanity, indeed, she had 
above eighty changes of various kinds always on 
hand; whereby she set the fashion of “curled, 
frisled and crisped” bair, laid out in wreaths and 
borders from one ear to another,” which, lest it 
should fall down, was ‘ underpropped with forks, 
wires, and I cannot tell what, rather like grim, stern 
monsters, than chaste Christian matrons.” <A god- 
less fashion that excited the wrath of the worthy 
Stubs anew. Then, as for gowns and petticoats, had 
not the ladies these of all colors and all fashions? 
‘* Some with sleeves hanging down to their skirts, 
trailing on the ground, and cust over their shoulders 
like cows’ tails,” and ‘‘some with shorter sleeves, 
cut up the arm and pointed with silk ribbon, very 
gallantly hid with true lovers’ knots.” All of which 
fashions the more sober-minded of the time found to 
be int Jerable innovations on the good old ways, and, 
without question, signs of the downfall and decay of 
all things wholesome and holy. 

ooo - — 

NEW PRINCIPLE.—A stalwart pedagogue was dis- 
covered cruelly belaboring a young lad with a heavy 
ferule, and the visitor entreated him to desist, and 
explain the object of his severe whipping. ‘ Well, 
I’m only teaching the young idea how to shoot.” 
“O! indeed. Some defect about the weapon?” 
* Yes, I should think there was. He’s obstinate, 
rusty, and inclined to kick, and this is the only way 
to make him serviceable.” ‘ Yes, yes, 1 see; beg par- 
don formy dullness. You teach the ideas how to 
shoot on the breech-loading principle.” 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL RICHARD CASWELL, 

A PATRIOT and soldier of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born in Maryland on the 3d of August, 
1729. 

In 1746, at the age of seventeen, he left his home 
to seek his fortunes in the then Colory of North 
Carolina. Having letters to Governor Jobnston, 
from the Governor of Maryland, he was fortunate to 
receive aid from him by employment in one of the 
public offices. 

In 1753, he was appointed clerk of the Orange Coun- 
ty Court, and by his enterprise, industry and pru- 
dence, he socn acquired distinction, and was subse- 
quently appointed deputy-surveyor of the colony. 
He studied law with William Herritage, an eminent 
attorney, and practised in the courts with much suc- 
cess. In 1754, he was elected amember of the Col- 
onial Assembly, from Johnston county, and 80 ac- 
ceptable were his services that he continued to rep- 
resent the county until 1771. In 1770 and 1771, he 
was chosen speaker of the House of Commons. As 
colonel of the militia of his county, he commanded a 
regiment in the insurrection of 1771. In 1774, he 
warmly espoused the cause of the colonies in oppo- 
sition to the oppressions of the British government, 
and was appointed a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, with Jcseph Hewes and William Hooper, 
of which body he continued a member for three 
years. 

In February, 1776, he led the regiment of which 
he was colonel against a body of loyalists under Gen- 
eral McDonald, who were endeavoring to join the 
British forces under General Henry Clinton. At the 
battle of Moore’s Creek, February 27th, sixteen 
miles from Wilmington, Colonel Caswell, with about 
one thousand minute-men and militia, met the force 
under General McDonald, whom he defeated and 
took prisoner, together with fifteen hundred rifles. 
This victory was of great service to the patriotic 
cause in North Carolina. 








In April, 1786, he was appointed by the Provincial 
Congress, brigadier general, and in November fol- 
lowing, he was elected President ot the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the State. He was 
elected Governor of the State during the years 1776, 

1777 and 1778, refusing any compensation for his 
services, 

He was with the North Carolina troops at the bat- 
tle of Camden, on the 16th of August, 1780, where 
the brave Baron de Kalb fell in defence of the liber- 
ties of America, In 1782, he was elected Comptroller 
General and President of the Senate, and continued 
to discharge the duties of both until 1785, when he 
was again elected Governor of the State. In 177, he 
was elected a delegate to the Convention which met 
at Philadelphia in May, of that year, to form the 
Federal Constitution: the assembly conferred on bim 
the extraordinary power, iu case of his inability to 
attend, to choose his successor. This important 
trust was not accepted by him; but he delegated 
William Blount, whose name is appended to that in- 
strument, 

In 1789, he was a member of the Senate, and of the 
State Convention which ratitied the Federal Consti- 
tution in November, 1746. Wouile presiding as speak- 
er of the Senate on the 5th of November, 1789, he 
was stricken with paralysis, and died on the 10th of 


ger, with an explanation, if not a return, to the coffin , hung over his sight, he was alone in the damp and ; murderess of Sir Thomas Overbury, gave this saffron- ' the month, at Fayetteville, in the 60th year of his 
| colored starch its death blow by wearing her elabor- | age. His remains were conveyed to his family burial- 


He went out, his bent form somewhat straighten- | ately got-up frills and ruffs of the nicest shade of , place in Lenoir county, in the eastern part of the 


wait, or doze dreamily, while the boy played up , ed, as if relieved of a burden which had pressed yellow onthe day of her execution; just as Mrs. ! State. 
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{Written for The Flag’of our Union.) 
SONG. 


BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


You said, when we parted that evening in May, 
When nature's vast harp was in tune— 

The winds and the waters, the birds and the bees— 
You'd return with the roses of June. 

The roses have bloomed, and the roses have died, 
And the aster stars hillside and plain; 

My darling, 0, why do you linger so long ? 
And when are you coming again ? 


You said, when we parted that evening in May, 
While the sun dyed the golden-cheeked west 

With farewell caresses, of all ‘neath that sun 
You counted me dearest and best. 

My heart has grown strong on affection’s sweet fruit, 
And fond, hour by hour, day by day; 

My darling, O, when are you coming again? 
And why are you staying away ? 


You said, when we parted that evening in May, 
Though the shore might forget the blue sea, 

The sunflower its idol, the woodbird its song, 
Your soul would be constant to me. 

The sands are still true to the murmuring waves, 
The flower’s early love knows no wane: 

My darling, then why do you linger so long? 
And when are you coming again ? 





[Written for The Flag Of our Union.) 


EVA’S PHYSICIAN. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 

Eva FANSHAWE was sadly puzzled. Puzzled ina 
delightful manner, many young ladies would doubt- 
less fancy, for the source of her perplexity lay in an 
embarras de richesse-in other words, a multiplicity 
of suitors; but after one is used to a thing, it be- 
comes very much a matter of course, and to admira- 
tion Eva Fanshawe certainly had been used during 
the whole of her short life. So, possessing no novel- 
ty, this largely proffered homage became a very 
commonplace affair. 

Now the expedients of high-born dames of old 
when in like bewilderment, are decidedly out of 
vogue at the present day. There are no convenient 
jousts or tournaments, the blood-stained victor 
whereof receives his crown at the hands of his fair 
lady; no adventurings among wild beasts; no daring 
leaps from castle ramparts. 

Nor could Miss Eva have recourse to Portia’s ex- 
periment with the fateful caskets, one of which 
contained her precious selt. That was equally out 
of the question. Another expedient, greatly patron- 
ized in romances, to test the sincerity of lovers, 
possessed one decided drawback. The expedient is 
the wealthy heiress’s sudden apparent loss of fortune; 
the drawback was that my heroine was not a wealthy 
heiress. Moreover, her principal desire was to de- 
cide which she loved, and not which loved her, for 
this latter she very properly took for granted. 

Some might argue that this very uncertainty 
proved the probability of her caring nothing for any 
of them; and to this conclusion Eva herself coming 
at last, she extricated herself from the quandary by 
accepting an invitation to spend the summer with 
her cousin, Jeanie Graves. 

I will not tell you where Jeanie Graves lived. Suf- 
fice it to say that the place wherein she resided was 
in a condition analogous to that state of puppyhood 
which intervenes between boyhood and manhood; 
too small for a city proper—though duly chartered, 
and proud of its corporation—too large for a country 
town, it united many of the characteristics of each. 
It was undeniably a pleasant place, the society good, 
the little city lively after its fashion, the community 
mostly cultivated, enterprising and social. 

And hither came Eva Fanshawe and her little ten- 
year-old sister Maddy, in the pleasantest of the 
pleasant June weather. 

It was a hot day towards the latter part of this 
month, when Eva and her cousin Jeanie drew down 
the muslin curtains in the little parlor, closed the 
blinds, and tried to delude themselves with the belief 
that they were cool and comfortable in their light 
crisp dresses and easy attitudes on lounge and arm- 
chair. But they were not deluded. No more was 
Maddy, who was practising interminable waltzes in 
the next room, set thereto by the sisterly care of 
Eva, who in her own person united the cares of sis- 
ter and mother towards this youthful and, at times, 
irrepressible charge. 

“TI say,” broke out Maddy, at length, the last 
straw being the glimpse obtained of young-lady indo- 
lence through the half-closed folding-doors, “I say 
it is too hot for anything, and I wont practise any 
more! Just because one isn’t grown up,” she con- 
tinued, her curly head now appearing beyond the 
folding-doors, “‘is no reason for roasting to death 
over music. I am going to put on my hat and go 
straight over to Gracie’s.” And she glared with big 
black eyes at the two languid beauties, in anticipa- 
tion of sisterly or cousinly dissent. 

But, somewhat perhaps to her disappointment, 
Miss Maddy met with no such opposition. It was 
only what Eva had expected long befure, Maddy 
being somewhat unruly in the matter of music, and 
Gracie Evarts, her particular friend of a week, living 
at a not inconvenient distance. So she ejaculated, 
faintly: 

“Very well, only come back in time for tea.” And 
Maddy bounded ou* after the manner of high-spirit- 





ed, reckless children, while both the young ladies 
felt it a relief that the eternal tum-tum of the piano 
had ceased to vibrate on the air, 


she sat. 
awhile, vaguely wondering why people in general 


startled the nearly sleeping Jeanie with the excla- 
mation: 


**Good heavens, what a tace!”” 


land of dreams. 


Jeanie drowsily rubbed her eyes. 

“Who?” repeated the latter, with the injured 
tone involuntarily assumed by one who has just been 
roused from refreshing slumbers. ‘‘ Why, Doctor 
Lawrence, of course,” 

“And who in the name of wonder is Doctor 
Lawrence?” 

Jeanie threw off the last hold of the drowsy god, 
and sat upright. 

‘He is handsome, isn’t he? and that doesn’t do 
him half justice.” 

** Handsome? yes,” responded Eva, still studying 
the picture, which she had removed from the page it 
adorned. ‘That is patent at first glance. But it is 
not that I mean. I never saw any one like it; so 
elegant, so fastidious, and at the same time so ear- 
nest and so—-so—why, I should be terribly afraid of 
that man’s judgment. I never saw any one like 
him,” she reasseverated, with emphasis. ‘‘ Why 
have you never told me about him, or why have I 
never met him?” 

*“You have never met him,” responded Jeanie, 
** for the very good reason that he is seldom to be 
met, and you have not yet been here two weeks.” 

‘*Not to be met?” repeated Eva, somewhat at a 
loss as to her cousin’s meaning. ‘‘Doesn’t he go 
into society?” 

** Very little. He is an indefatigable worker, devo- 
ted, soul and body, to his profession. When he first 
came here, he was more social, but I fancy the too 


-| evident admiration of the young ladies disgusted 


him. At any rate, he is at present the very incarna- 
tion of indifference where everything feminine ‘is 
concerned. You might contrive a headache,” pur- 
sued Jeanie, reflectively, “ for I doubt if you meet 
him except professionally, he so seldom goes to par- 
ties or anything.” 

“ Nonsense, Jeanie,”’ replied her cousin, a little 
vexed, “how youdo run on! Nevertheless, I con- 
fess to no small curiosity concerning the owner of 
that face.” 

That night Eva Fansbawe for the first time ques- 
tioned the usefulness of her existence, speculated as 
to the relative good and evil of her previous life, and 
rather concluded that the balance weighed down on 
the side of the latter. Her twenty years had been 
given to trivolity and selfishness. The good, she 
said to herself, with a little repentant laugh, had 
been like the needle in the hay-mow, hard enough to 
find, though one spent a weary while in searching 
for it. And as the realization of the shortness of 
life, of its already wasted opportunities, smote her, a 
few tears moistened her eyes, unused to weeping. 

For Eva Fanshawe remembered, long ago, a very 
different standard set for herself. Childhood’s ideal 
had been very lofty. But, early deprived of the 
watchful care of her mother, the sweet buds of aspi- 
ration were choked with ranker growths. It was 
very hard to keep them fresh in the heated atmos- 
phere of a fashionable life; so by degrees they with- 
ered and drooped, until one might question whetber 
it should ever again be possible to revive them. And 
little Maddy, the pretty, dark-eyed sister her dying 
mother had left her as a sacred legacy—how had she 
fulfilled that trust? Would Maddy have been the 
self-willed, passionate child she now was, bad her 
sisterly influence been better? For the first time 
Eva realized that we cannot wrong ourselves with- 
out wronging others; and she went to sleep that 
night with new resolutions for the future, and 
dreamed of a face whose original she had never seen, 
‘tender and true,” with a wistful longing in the 
large dark eyes. 

A few days later, Eva, snugly ensconced in one 
corner of a crowded street-car, looked up from her 
book to become conscious of the entrance of a poor, 


poor old creature to the various specimens of man- 


from hers, with some indignation, and, with the 
gracious kindness that charmed even more than her 
beauty, beckoned the old woman to take her place, 
which she did, calling down a fervent blessing on the 
head of the young lady who had been so good to her. 
Eva turned away her head to conceal the tears 
that always rose to her eyes when she was touched, 
and in so doing, saw for the first time a young man 
leaning against the door at the opposite end of the 
car, and regarding her intently. 

It needed no second glance to assure her who stood 
there, there being, she imagined, no other eyes like 
those in the wide universe. Her hero of the photo- 
| graph album, verifying in flesh and blood Miss 
| Jeanie Graves’s assertion that the picture did not do 
him half justice. His tigure was as tine as his face; 
his attitude—and Eva had rather fastidious notiona 
about grace—simply perfection, in its careless ease. 
But best of all Eva still liked the expression on that 
handsome face, so noble, so utterly free trom petti- 
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Eva made a descent on the ubiquitous photograph ! 
album, which of course graced the table near which 
She turned the leaves over in silence for | 


OUR UNION. 
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kind who kept their comfurtable seats, Eva-arose | 





ness, so high-toned, and, in the best sense of the 


, word, simple. 


And his eyes were resting on her face with a look 
which showed his approval and admiration of her 
little act of self-sacrifice. The thought made her 
color, and in her confusion she half wished she had 
kept her seat, and not made herself a target for all 


are so uninterestingly similar, when she suddenly | the masculine eyes which were fixed on her from 


every direction. 
Presently, after some preliminary hemming, and 
other marks of awkwardness, a gentleman arose and 


“What? who?” murmured her cousin, from the | offered his seat to Eva, who, however, declined it, 


unwilling to accept a tribute to her youth and beauty 


“Who? why, wake up, Jeanie.’ And coming | which had been denied to age and poverty. All the 
round to her cousin’s lounge, she shook her into a | seats in the car, except two or three occupied by 
perception of realities. ‘Now, then, who is it?” as | ladies, would have been at her disposal, had she 


chosen to accept them, But she chose rather to cast 
in her lot with the few who were standing, than ig- 
nobly receive such a favor. 

Toacommon eye, that car was full. Not so to 
that of the superhuman conductor, who, knowing its 
elastic interior, and discerning a few unfilled crevices, 
called out, in a cheerful tone, to several prospective 
passengers: 

‘* Plenty of room!” then, turning his benign coun- 
tenance upon the hapless mortals within, command- 
ed, “A little further up the front! Make room there!” 

And room was made. By dint of squeezing, push- 
ing and packing, which caused a fat, elderly gentle- 
man to wheeze and grow red in the face, and which 
brought Eva so close to Dector Lawrence that she 
could not avoid touching him, a proximity which of 
course propriety should have rendered unpleasant,but 
which was, somehow, decidedly the reverse, except 
that Eva’s cheeks became a little uncomfortable. Of 
course she kept her eyes anywhere but on him, and 
of course his own, their possessor being a geutleman, 
were speedily removed from the lovely face so near 
him. Still, once in a great, great while, some inex- 
plicable attraction drew her averted gaze to her tall 
neighbor, to notice, with some wonder, how much 
taller he was than she, and how very handsome; 
while, on the other hand, at intervals not so seldom, 
he looked at her with no slight admiration, thinking, 
perhaps, how much smaller she was,and how ex- 
tremely pretty. Soitis not surprising that, in one 
miscalculated glance, their eyes met, and the color of 
one deepened perceptibly, while a strange thrill shot 
through the other. Eva lowered her eyelids. Her 
hero’s gaze was really—-very—expressive. Once more 
she looked up, and again the fire of his eyes sent 
hers to the floor, marvelling over that indescribable 
expression. 

‘TY should think he had been searching for me all 
his life, and had just found me,” she said to herself, 
with very hot cheeks; and whether his eyes were on 
her face or on the Antipodes, she did not look his 
way again. “A burnt child dreads the fire,’ she 
thought. ‘I will be more careful in the future.” 

Before many days Eva had the inexpressible hap- 
piness of meeting her friend of the street-car at the 
last place she expected, an evening party. But it is, 
or ought to be, a well-understood scientific principle, 
that the last thing we look for is usually the first 
thing to happen. It isa pity that we cannot make a 
practical use of this principle, and deduce therefrom 
a chart by which to steer, instead of vainly dritting 
with the winds of chance. But some things will al- 
ways remain mysteries. 

The sky was going to fall, affirmed Jeanie, in a 
breathless whisper to her cousin, as she herself flew 
by in a waltz with Frank Simmons, a young lawyer, 
one of her numerous admirers, to whom report de- 
clared Miss Jeanie to be decidedly partial. 

As for Eva, she did not waltz that evening, why, 
she could hardiy have told; perhaps she found con- 
versation with Doctor Lawrence and a promenade on 
the cool piazza more to her taste. The more she knew 
him, the more he suited her; and he,—well, he went 
to the next party, which is saying a great deal. 

Alas for fickle human nature, that cannot hold to 
the same mood two days in succession! Fordyce 
Hayne, an acquaintance, not to say admirer, of Miss 
Fanshawe’s, was there, and Eva waltzed and flirted 
with him atrociously. Afterward she would have 
given the world not to have done so; but the fact re- 
mains that she was whirling round the room in his 
arms, and every one was saying what a handsome 
couple they made. And Eva—I regret to chron- 
icle her further misdoings—seeing that the plunge 
was taken, and piqued vy an expression in certain 
eyes, more easily analyzed this time, played off Clar- 


tired old woman, who could with difliculty support |ence Markham against Fordyce Hayne, and Jack 
herself and the jolting of thecar. Glancing from the Ellington against them both. 


«She is not what I thought her,’”’ said Doctor Law- 
rence to himself that night as he went home. And 
the first thing he did, on reaching his room, was to 
throw from the window a halt-withered rose, previ- 
ously cherished with care in a tiny vase of water. 

Poor, poor Eva, ashamed, repentant Eva, sitting by 
her window and crying! Why did not she throw 
away a heliotrope which had a story? 

After this, Doctor Lawrence relapsed into his former 
cool indifference. He still attended parties, to be 
sure, as it was rather a characteristic of his to con- 
tinue what he had begun; bat all of that look which 
Eva thrilled to remember had gone out of his eyes. 
He obviously cared nothing for her. ‘I believe if I 
were dying, he would look at me with that dreadful, 
unmoved face,” she thought, in an agony of mingled 
feelings. In the midst of which she was sorely tempt- 
ed to marry Florence Hayne, simply out of pique, and 
much from the same motive that makes a child refuse 
to eat his supper, or induces him to do something 
equally dreadful, altl ough it spites himself, and in- 
jures no other under heaven. 


Meauwhiie, Miss Madeline Fanshawe, who, after 
her own fashion, was conducting herself equally bad- 
ly, growing more willful and irrepressible with every 
day, saw fit to take off her shoes and stockings, one 
atterncon, and wade in the river, with her insepara- 
ble friend, Miss Grace Evarts; and the consequence 
was, first, a trifling cold, which being aggravated by 
neglect, developed into something more serious, ter- 
minating finally in a violent fever. 

Flirting and Fordyce Hayne were thrown aside to- 
| gether by Eva Fanshawe. Her love for her sister 
| was intense, and now that the cbild’s life was in dan- 
ger, she refused almost to eat or sleep, spending her 
time wholly in the sick room of the little sufferer, 

Poor little Maddy! her thick black curls cropped 
by relentless shears, her dark eyes bright and her 
cheeks flushed with fever,—for some days her life 
hung uncertain, and by her bedside Eva watched un- 
tiringly. Doctor Greene, the old family physician, 
being ill, as chance would heve it, the care of the 
little patient devolved on Doctor Lawrence, who 
doubtless made a very eflicient substitute for the fat, 
elderly gentleman, with his old-fashioned prescrip- 
tions. 

‘* Miss Eva,” he said, one day, “ there is no occa- 
sion whatever for your wearing yourself out this 
way. You are losing your health and color. I will 
take it upon myself to see that your sister is properly 
taken care of. Promise me that you will give your- 
self some rest.” 

But nothing could induce Eva to desert her sister's 
side. She insisted upon doing everything for her, A 
dozen nurses could not fill ber place, she declared, so 
she persisted in losing her sleep to watch Maddy, in 
neglecting her meals, and in doing a hundred other 
things that told upon her terribly. And her white 
cheeks cut Doctor Lawrence’s heart like a knife. 
Perhaps a few petals of the emblematic rose yet lin- 
gered, or perhaps a second time he said to himself, 
“she is not what I thought her,” returning to bis 
first impressions, as is often the case. 

However this may be, by the time Maddy was pro- 
nounced out of danger, Eva’s strength utterly gave 
way, and she sank prostrate in the merciless grasp of 
the same fever. If Doctor Lawrence had doubted 
hitherto what it was possible this beautiful girl might 
become to him, all uncertainty was most assuredly 
now removed, and as it was decreed one day that her 
dark hair also must be sacrificed, be turned away, 
unable to bear the sight, remembering how once that 
soft hair, blowing against his cheek, mae him forget 
everything save that sweet summer night, and the 
lovely girl by his side. 

After days of anxious suspense, Eva’s illness yield- 
ed, as Maddy’s had done, to the exertions of her phy- 
sician, and she grew rapidly convalescent. During 
all this time, she avoided Doctor Lawrence as much 
as was consistent with her gratitude. This he was 
not slow to see, but Doctor Lawrence had taken a de- 
termination now. Once let him be fully convinced 
that an object was worth the winning, and his pur- 
suit of it would not cease until death or some equal- 
ly impossible obstacle should intervene. 

“Tama great deal better to-day,” said Eva, one 
morning, when she was down stairs for the first time. 
*O, it’s such a nice feeling, Doctor Lawrence!” 

“Ts it?” he said, smiling. 

Yes indeed,” his quondam patient answered, col- 
oring. ‘‘And once having begun to get yell again, I 
assure you I’m not going to be put back. And only 
think Luw strong Maddy is now! How can I ever 
thank you sufticiently ?” 

“ By not thanking me at all,” he answered, with a 
laugh. ‘ But I should advise you not to recover too 
fast. You are naturally more delicate than Maddy, 
and cannot hear what she can.” 

“It is too bad of you,” she said, half pouting, and 
perturbed by his steady gaze, ‘* because you are 80 
iarge and strong, to tell me I am so delicate and 
weak. Itisnotsoatall. I believe you want to keep 
me here.” 

She had said an unfortunate thing, she saw in @ 
moment, when he leaned toward her, and, tuking her 
hand, said in a low voice: 

“1 do, indeed.” 

After that -* course there was no drawing back, 
and Eva, with flushed cheeks, but a very happy 
heart, listened to the whole story of his love. Was it 
not a dream, her hero sitting here and telling her how 
at the very first he had loved her, fancying he saw in 
her face the ideal he had sought since first his man- 
hood began; how afterwards—here she had blushed 
with painful mortification—he had found it fully re- 
alized in her devotion to her sister. And to his ques- 
tion, could she be content to remain here, to be his 
wifo, she oniy replied by yielding to the arm which 
drew hr cioser to him, and letting her head sink on 
his shoulder, where she cried a little and felt the bet- 
ter for it. 

“TI rose from nothing,” he said, a little proudly, 
“and the position I can offer you is not the one you 




















could have expected, but—” 


scription, said Jeanie Graves, and that prescription 

was—himself! Well, they might as well have 4— 

double wedding. 
And a double wedding there was. 





BOASTING OF PROFLIGACY.—The genuine man of | 
gallantry generally endeavors to conceal his success- 
es; but the counterfeit has the ineffable meanness to 
| boast of favors that he has never received, and to | 
| represent that he is an object of admiration in quar 
' ters where he is regarded as a nuisance. 
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And the sentence was never finished in words. | 
So Eva’s physician had given her a life-long pre- | | 
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LIGHTNING, 


On the 221 of June, 17, Franklin wa 
Philadelphia city, accompanied by his » 
boy, who carried a large kite on his back 
was taken asa blind to the gossips, Fr 
most prudent of men, did not want to ine: 
cule attending a broken-lown project, 
quite enough in public opinion, in allowl 
to tly a kite while « thunderstorm was t 


| an almost certain wetting. When tairly . 


town, the kite was tlown. The string, 

rain, became a conductor. From its lower 
he obtained sundry sparks. He drew o) 
from the clouds, as we draw eloctricity fron 
glass. Lightning and electricity were 
might have dared to bring home the kite 

ter this discovery, though history does 

whether he did, 

Few discoveries have caused such wor! 
citement In June, 1753, Romas repeats 
experiment at Nerac, in France and cor 
facts announced by the American philos« 
kite string, nearly three hundred yards 
copper wire fastened to a short length of i 
At the junction of the wire and the silk, 
was suspended, to conduct the electric 
ground, A tempest came on, Romas dr 
finger from his conductor, at first a teow fee 
and then «a strong one which nearly kn 
down, After that, he mado use only of ar 
citator” with a non-conducting bandle, 
tained veritable tongues of tire. Three! 
which happened to be lying beneath the tir 
ganamystic dance, tothe great amusem 
spectators. As long aa the experiment | 
clouds ceased to dart forth lightning. 1 
robbed them of their electricity. 

Everybody would do the same, The ek 
the atmosphere became the fashionable 
cost a Russian philosopher, Rickmann, hi! 
his laboratory in St. Petersburg, he tixed a 
which rose above the roof and was isolated 
resting on a glass tabe. On the 6th of Au 
he set about studying the electricity of : 
means of this dangerous apparatus, He a: 
the iron bar too closely. His assistant # 
leap from it, and, hitting his forehead, + 
dead. This sad event made philosopher 
experiments with electricity derived dir 
the clouds. Had they continued, other vic: 
is little doubt, would have been sacrificed. 
the grand problem was already solved. 
having been drawn down to earth, in th 
electric sparks, its nature was no longer a! 

That lightning should kill is not surp: 
sometimes it works homwm pathic cures, |: 
entered the chamber of one Dr, Winter, 
Kent, who had been paralyzed for more th: 
after a fit of apoplexy. He received a viol 
which completely cured him, At Ni 
Sevres), in 1419, a patient who had suffere: 
from rheumatism in the leftarm, was knoci 
and cured, by a flash of lightning. 

One of the most curious thunder feats b 
by Bridone. One Mrs. Douglas was lookin, 
window during a tempest, The lightning 
iron wire by which the rim of ber bat w. 
shape, and melted it. The hat was ruine: 
lady got off scott free. Another time, whe 
was coming on, a young lady stretched 
out of a window in order to close it. Th 
lightning flash, and the bracelet she wore di: 
80 completely that not a trace of it could 
These facts show with what precision light. 
out metallic bodies and avoids insulating uw 

Oa the 17th of last July, a whole tamil 
Collart, living near Avesues, were struck 
violent tempest. The lightning ran down | 
ney, entered the living room where they we 
sembled, and escaped by making a hole over 
The father received on his right leg a sho: 
prevented his going to work fur three w 
mother had her right wrist bruised; the elde~ 
ter, aged sixteen, was struck on the fore! 
second daughter, aged nine, was bit on t) 
and most strange, her tongue was burnt, ca 
tense pain tor a quarter of anbour only. » 
derfal of all, none of these injuries were Gai . 

Completely puzzling are the doings of lig! 
what may be called its spheroidal state. 
lightning, balls of fire, have been known 
M. Babinet relates that a tailor lodging near | 
de-Grace, in Paris, was sitting at table, wi 
# load thunder clap, the paper screen whi 
the fireplace fell as if beaten in by # gust 
and a ball of fire as big as a child's head 
gently from the chimuey and slowly tavved a 
room at 4 little distance above the floor. it 
resembled a kitten rolled into a ball; it was | 
but appeared cold. When it approached the 
legs, he avoided its coutact by opening th+ 
After several excursions ju the middle of t 
it rose to the level of hisbead. Toavoid it, } 
himself back on bis chair. Suddenly, it ler 
itself a little, and directed its course towar: 
in the chimney that had been made to admit 
of @ stove, but was closed by paper pasted 
The fireball tore the paper and went out s 
the chimney. When it was suppored to have 
the chimney pot, a loud explosion wae hear 
demolished a part of the top of the chimney 
lar instances might be cite d iu plenty. 
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LIGHTNING. 
On the 221 of June, 1752, Franklin walked out of 


| Philadelpbia city, accompanied by his son, a little 
| boy, who carried a large kite on his back. This step 
~| was taken as a blind to the gossips. Franklin, the 
“| most prudent of men, did nct waut to incur the ridi- 


cule attending a broken-down project. He risked 
quite enough in public opinion, in allowing his boy 


| to fly a kite while a thunderstorm was threatening 


an almost certain wetting. When fairly out of the 
town, the kite was flown. The string, soaked by 
rain, became a conductor. From its lower extremity 
he obtained sundry sparks. He drew off lightning 
from the clouds, as we draw electricity from frictioned 
glass. Lightning and electricity were one! He 
might have dared to bring home the kite himself, af- 
ter this discovery, though history does not tell us 
whether he did. 

Few discoveries have caused such world-wide ex- 
citement In June, 1753, Romas repeated the kite 
experiment at Nerac, in France and confirmed the 
facts announced by the American philosopher. His 
kite string, nearly three hundred yards long, was 
copper wire fastened to a short length of silken braid. 
At the junction of the wire and the silk, a tin tube 
was suspended, to conduct the electricity to the 
ground. A tempest cameon. Romas drew with his 
finger from his conductor, at first a few feeble sparks, 
and then a strong one which nearly knocked him 
down. After that, he made use only of a metal “ ex- 
citator”? with a non-conducting handle, and so cb- 
tained veritable tongues of fire. Three long straws 
which happened to be lying beneath the tin tube, be- 
ganamystic dance, tothe great amusement of the 
spectators. As long as the experiment lasted, the 
clouds ceased to dart forth lightning. Romas had 
robbed them of their electricity. 

Everybody would do the same. The electricity of 
the atmosphere became the fashionable study. It 
cost a Russian philosopher, Rickmann, his life. In 
his laboratory in St. Petersburg, he tixed an iron rod 
which rose above the roof and was isolated below, by 
resting on a glass tube. On the 6th of August, 1753, 
he set about studying the electricity of a storm by 
meaus of thisdangerous apparatus. He approached 
the iron bar too closely. His assistant saw a spark 
leap from it, and, hitting his forehead, strike him 
dead. This sad event made philosophers chary of 
experiments with electricity derived directly from 
the clouds. Had they continued, other victims, there 
is little doubt, would have been sacrificed. Besides, 
the grand problem was already solved. Lightning 
having been drawn down to earth, in the shape of 
electric sparks, its nature was no longer a mystery. 

That lightning should kill is not surprising, but 
sometimes it works homcvpathic cures. In 1762, it 
entered the chamber of one Dr. Winter, residing in 
Kent, who had been paralyzed for more than a year, 
after a fit of apoplexy. He received a violent shock, 
which completely cured him. At Niort (Deux 
Sevres), in 1819, a patient who had suffered tor years 
from rheumatism in the lettarm, was knocked down, 
and cured, by a flash of lightning. 

One of the most curious thunder feats is recorded 
by Bridone. One Mrs. Douglas was looking out ofa 
window during a tempest. The lightning struck the 
iron wire by which the rim of her hat was kept in 
shape, and melted it. The hat was ruined, but the 
lady got off scott free. Another time, when a storm 
was coming on, a young lady stretched her arm 
out of a window in order to close it. There was a 
lightning flash, and the bracelet she wore disappeared 
80 completely that not a trace of it could be found. 
These facts show with what precision lightning picks 
out metallic bodies and avoids insulating materials. 

Oa the 17th of last July,a whole family, named 
Collart, living near Avesnes, were struck during a 
violent tempest. The lightning ran down the ghim- 
ney, entered the living room where they were all as- 
sembled, and escaped by making a hole over the door. 
The father received on his right leg a shock which 
prevented his going to work fur three weeks; the 
mother had her right wrist bruised; the eldest daugh- 
ter, aged sixteen, was struck on the forehead; the 
second daughter, aged nine, was hit on the knee; 
and most strange, her tongue was burnt, causing in- 
tense pain for a quarter of anhour only. Most won- 
derful of all, none of these injuries were dangerous. 

Completely puzzling are the doings of lightning in 
what may be called its spheroidal state. Globular 
lightning, balls of fire, have been known for ages. 
M. Babinet relates that a tailor lodging near the Val- 
de-Grace, in Paris, was sitting at table, when, afier 
aloud thunder clap, the paper screen which closed | 
the tireplace fell as if beaten in by a gust of wind, 

and a ball of fire as big as a child’s head emerged 
gently from the chimney and slowly moved about the 
room at a little distance above the floor. Its aspect 
resembled a kitten rolled intoa ball; it was luminous, 
but appeared cold. When it approached the tailor’s 
legs, he avoided its contact by opening them wide. 
After several excursions in the middle of the room, 
it rose to the level of hishead. Toavoid it, he threw 
himself back on bis chair. Suddenly, it lengthened 
itself a little, and directed its course towards a hole 
in the chimney that had been made to admit the tube 
of a stove, but was closed by paper pasted over it. 
The fireball tore the paper and went out again up 





the chimney. When it was supposed to have reached 
the chimney pot, a loud explosion was heard which | 
demolished a part of the top of the chimney. Simi- | 
lar instances might be cited in plenty. | 
——— +t owe em > ——_—————_ | 
Some men distike the dust kicked up by the gener- | 
ation they belong to, so that, being unable to pass, 
they lag behind. i 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


The Grand Commandery of Knighis Templars of | 


New Hampshire assembled in annual conclave in 
Concord, last week. It was voted that a three days’ 
encampment and military parade be held under the 
Order of the Grand Commandery at some date be- 
tween the 15th of August and the 1st of September, 
1869, on one of the islands in Lake Winnepisaukee. 
The Grand Commandery elected ctlicers as follows: 
Right Eminent Grand Commander, Henry O. 
Kent, of Lancaster; Deputy Grand Commander, 
William Barrett, Nashua; Grand Generalissimo, 
John D. Patterson, Manchester; Grand Captain 
General, Simon G. Griflin, Keene; Grand Prelate, 
Thowas J. Sanborn, Concord; Grand Wardens, Wm. 
W. Taylor, Concord, and John D. Chandler, Nashua; 
Grand Treasurer, John Knowlton, Portsmouth; 
Grand Recorder, Horace Chase, Hopkinton; Grand 
Standard Bearer, Daniel F. Straw, Manchester; 
Grand Sword Bearer, C. C. Greene; Grand Warden, 
J. W. Welch; Grand Captain of the Guard, Edward 
Savage; Grand Guards, Edward Gustine, of Keene, 
John R. Holbrook, of Portsmouth; Grand Sentinel, 
George R. Reed, of Concord. 
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MASONIC TENETS.—In Masonry there are certain 
generally recognized tenets in which all are agreed, 
and which form the religious and moral bands by 
which the brotherhood are united. So far as pecu- 
liar details of faith are concerned, these are the indi- 
vidual brother’s, and are between God and his own 
soul, and hence are reserved for the closet, and that 
particular branch of the Christian church to which 
the brother may be allied. 








THE SPR1IG OF ACACIA.— Whenever the eye of the 
Mason rests upon the sprig of acacia, he is reminded 
of his immortality, and of that ethereal part which 
must survive the effects of age, sickness and decay, 
as manifested in the body, and live torever in a holi- 
er, purer atmosphere, where all is joy, peace and 
love. 
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CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
ST. ELMO: 
—or,— 
THE NUN’S VICTORY. 





BY M. J. BISHOP. 





Ir was toward the close of the year 1530, that news 
spread from tower to tower of Malta, that thirty 
thousand Turks were approaching the walls of that 
almost impregnable fortress of the Mediterranean, 
commanded by the formidable Dragoot. 

But the island was manned by knights, long the 
terror of Europe, whose deeds of prowess had long 
been the theme of minstrel and the dread of kings, 
noble alike in birth and mind, whose military re- 
nown, «8 well as their deeds of charity, had rendered 
the Order of St. John an honor and a praise. La 
Valette, the Grand Master, well knew that St. Elmo 
would be the point of attack, and there the bravest 
champions were detailed, when our story opens. 

‘“* Well, Sir Juan de Cordover, we shall have hard 
fighting ere all be done,” said Amer de Courteney, 
the commander of the fortress. 

‘Yes; and by my knightly word, I am well pleased 
that the foes of Christendom rally around our rock. 
Methinks it fitting need for poor soldier, the honor 
of such battle, to drive the infidel scum from the 
earth.” 

‘And yet, Sir Juan, ’ll warrant me that, were 
Drageot himself in thy power, a prisoner or wound- 
ed, thou thyself wouldst tend him, as a page, such is 
thy charity.” 

“The rules of St. John enforce charity to friend 


| and foe; yet, Sir Amer, I trust thou dost not infer 


that I would not die at my post!” 

‘No, surely,” said Amer, hastening to give a dif- 
ferent tone to the conversation; ‘* but what thinkest 
thou, Juan, of the poor convent yonder? It looks, | 
clinging to the rocks, as frail as a bird’s nest, and the 
inmates are about as helpless. Were it not well to 
ask La Valette to take the nuns within the city?” 

‘*No, by my honor,” said the younger knight; 
* foul scorn were it not to defend the gentle abbess 
and her band. Its white walls shall be my ori- 
flamme. It will add vigor to each blow I deal!” 

‘* Spoken like Sir Paladin!’ said Courteney; ‘‘ but 
hark! a bugle from beneath the walls announces 
tidings.” 

As the day advanced, the Turkish fleet surrounded 
the walls, and the countless throng upon their decks 
shouted defiance at the dark fortress, which, perched | 
like an eagle’s nest, frowned upon its assailants. As 
the hordes strove to ascend the rock, all day the can- 
non boomed, and the axes of the knights hurled 


' trom each point of attack the besiegers into the gulf 


below. A ravelin was attacked aud won, and the 
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walls, with many a broad rent, tottered to their 
foundations, 

“A hard day, Sir Amer,”’ cried Juan, as they met 
at midnight, to superintend the defences that were 
hastily being thrown up. 

* Ay,” said the leader, ‘‘and another such will 
render the fort untenable.” 

“ How! you will not yield!” said Juan. 

‘No, not 1; but we must fall back within the 
city.” 

* Rather would I die in the breach,” said Juan. 

**The bastion taken, and the stone torn from the 
rampart, looks somewhat desperate; yet well I know 
St. John’s soldiers will diapute the pass with the 
heathen while a lance remains unshivered,” said 
Courteney. 

The red fires of the cannonade gleamed with re- 
doubled fury. Day by day the attack was renewed, 
until the numerous breaches in the walls told the 
bravest that the fortress was untenable. Sending an 
embassage to La Valette, the Grand Master, to rep- 
resent the state of the fortress, they received the 
scornful message: 

**Come, my brethren, within the city. You will 
there be in more safety; while, on my part, it will be 
more satisfactory to place those within the walls of 
St. Elmo who will never yield.”’ 

* That is impossible,” said De Courteney, bitterly, 
as he bit his lip, ** for St. Elmo has no walls; but it 


the Grand Master,” he continued, addressing the 
messenger, ‘we beg to be allowed to remain, and 
the walls of St. Elmo shall be the bodies of its de- 
fenders!’’ 

“Had my word been taken, we had been spared 
this disgrace,’ said Juan. 

“ Ay,” said an aged knight, Alger de Vipent, and 
had brother Amer’s been taken, Malta might have 
been saved ; but now all is lost. Yet well content 
am I to have fought for St. John these forty years, 
to lay beneath my buckler in the ruins of St. Elmo.” 

Asa privilege the knights were at length permit- 
ted to retain the post of danger; and while La 
Valette threw supplies in the fortress, the knights 
manned the wall, now almost level, night and day. 
Dragoot saw the helpless condition of the besieged, 
and determined on one mighty rally to gain posses- 
sion of this key of the island. 

On the day following that on which the events 
above narrated took place, large bodies of Turks were 
landed at the foot of the rock. On the ruined walls 
the knights were drawn up, shield touching shield. 
Behind each knight a squire held his battle-axc, and 
these again were supported by three men-at-arms, 
the whole presenting an impenetrable living wall. 
The Turks, climbing on each projection of rock, borne 
on one another’s shoulders, endeavored to break the 
line, while from the Turkish fleet a terrible bom- 
bardment poured its deadly fire upon the besieged. 

On such points as were attacked with greatest 
fury, La Valette, from the distant castle, directed 
the sweep of hiscannon. Hoops covered with pitch 
were thrown buruing over the assailants as they rose 
above the parapet, often linking two in struggling 
anguish as they fell among the rocks below. As the 
defenders tell, their place was instantly filled by 
others, and their war-cries, mingling with the ‘ lil- 
lahs ” of the Turks, rang shrilly as the conflict raged. 

At length the Turkish commander, turning to a 
youthful leader of the intidel host, exclaimed, ‘* Ach- 
met, take three hundred and scale yon distant cliff, 
where that white convent nestles among its olives. 
If garrisoned, put them to the sword, and, from the 
Tear, attack the tort!” 





We must now pause to introduce the reader to the 
interior of the convent of St. Cecelia. 

In a chapel, rich with fretted carving, the kneeling 
nuns crowded around their abbess. St. Clare, as she 
was termed, was in the bloom of youthtul beauty. 
She had left the world from love of piety, not from 
disgust, and her saintly spirit had proved a blessing 
to the villages around herconvent. Before the altar 
of her patroness she knelt, her beautiful face calm 
and unmoved by the conflict raging around, her blue 
eyes fixed on the crucifix, and the line of shining 
gold formed by her hair contrasting with the heavy 
black veil which bound the fine contour of her face 
and throat. The murmur of her soft, sweet voice 
added something of calmness to the trembling throng 
around ber. 

At length cries and shouts near at hand caused the 
helpless nuns to shriek with fear, as, gleaming 
through the windows of the chapel, the white tur- 
baus of the Mussulmans became visible. 

* Peace, my sisters!’ said the sweet voice of the 


| abbess. ‘* Fear not that we shall be delivered. Fol- 


low me!” 

She led the way to the gate of the convent, where 
the ambuscade of Turks appeared, scaling with ra- 
pidity the rocks on which it was situated. Kneeling 
on the stone threshold she raised her eyes, while, in 
loud, clear tones, she invoked the guardian care of 
Heaven in the sublime language of the Psalms. 

Achmet, the leader of the Turks, had gained the 
landing, and, with his scimitar upraised, rested on 
one arm, as he confronted the kneeling nun. At 
this moment a cloud passed over the scene, and from 
its black bosom a vivid flash broke in the faces of the 





Tarks. Several rolled from the front of the cliff, 
while others, seeming to think a supernatural power 


stands not with my honor to leave the place. Tell | 


| ed nuns raised, in solemn chant, the “ Laus Jvust- 
| LAT rE,” as the heathen disappeared. 





| “They fly, Juan,” said Amer, as he lifted the head 

of thedying knight; ‘and thou art one of the seven 
| victors who remain to hear it. Live, for the sake of 
| the honor thou hast won!” 

A faint smile played on the face of Juan, as he 
gazed on the fleet spreading its white sails. ‘‘ My 
| wars are ended,” said Juan; * I die as brave knight 
| should, under his shield.” 

A strain of distant music caused both to start, as 
slowly the white robes of the sisters were seen wend- 
ing towards the ruins of the fort. Pausing beside the 
wounded, they poured cordials witbin their lips. 

A cool, soft hand pressed the brow of Juan, as 

| Clare raised the languid head, while she bound with 

her veil the wound from which life was fast ebbing. 
| The sound of trumpet now was heard, and the glitter 
| of banners advanced above the walls, as La Valette, 

attended by the garrison of the city, came in person 
| to reward the victors. Shouts and plaadits rent the 
| alr as La Valette bent over the dying man with words 
of praise. Juan raised his eyes for one moment to 
the face of Clare, exclaiming, ‘‘ The victory is hers!” 
and fell back among the dead. 
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PHENOMENA OF MUSIC. 


The Marquis de Pontecoulant has published a lec- 
' ture on The Influence of Sound on Animated Beings, 
which, he holds, has been very imperfectly studied. 
A few writers, indeed, have recorded facts more or 
less extraordinary in their nature, but none of them 
have investigated the real causes of those facts. We 
propose, first to notice some of M. de Pontecoulant’s 
“ facts,’’ which are both interesting and admissible; 
and then to quote, if not discuss, his causes—about 
which there may be two opinions. 

From Dr. Abercrombie, he cites the case of Nancy, 
an uneducated orphan seven years of age, employed 
by a farmer to keep his cows. Nancy’s bedroom was 
separated by a thin partition from another chamber, 
frequently occupied by a wandering fiddler who had 
considerable powers of execution. As he sometimes 
spent a great part of the night in practising difficult 
passages, Nancy repeatedly complained that the 
noise fatigued her; otherwise she paid no attention 
to the music. 

After atime, Nancy fell ill. A charitable lady, re- 
siding near the farm, took her home and nursed her. 
On her recovery, which was slow and tedious, Nancy 
remained in the service of her benefactress. 

Some months afterwards, during the night, charm- 
ing melodies were heard proceeding from an un- 
known source. The mysterious music, repeated at 
irregular intervals, excited the curiosity of the in- 
mates of the house. Not content with listening, they 
tried to discover the invisible minstrel, and traced 
the sounds to Nancy’s room. She was in a gentle 
slumber, and from ber lips there issued a succession 
of notes resembling the tones of a violin. 

It appears that at the epoch of her musical crises 
Nancy, once in bed, remained completely motionless. 
| For an instant she mumbled indistinctly, and then 
uttered sounds like the tuning of a fiddle. A mo- 
ment’s silence would be speedily broken bya prelude 
performed with the lips quite closed. Then she at- 
tacked passages of great difficulty, always with ber 
mouth shut, executing them with the precision of a 
consummate artist. Sometimes she stopped short 
abruptly, and repeated the sounds of tuning the in- 
strument. Then, taking up the piece exactly where 
she bad left off, she finished the performance as cor- 
rectly as she had begun it. Two years afterwards, a 
pianist was equally able to call forth Nancy’s imita- 
tive powers 

After this musical milkmaid, let us take a musical 
dog. At the beginning of the Bourbon Restoration, 
| @ wretched-looking cur attended the daily parade at 
| the Tuileries. He forced his way among the musi- 

cians, defiled with them, and halted with them. The 

parade over, he disappeared until next day. The 
band appropriately named him ‘ Tout-laid,” ** Thor- 
oughly ugly,” which did not prevent his becoming a 
general favorite. A subscription was got up to buy 
| him a collar with his name engraven thereon. He 
: was entertained by the musicians, each in his turn. 
| His host for the day simply said, ‘ Tout-laid, you 
| will come and dine with me,” and the invitation was 
at once accepted. 
| The repast at an end, Tout-laid took his leave, hur- 
ried off to the opera, found his way into the orches- 
tra, and remained stuck upin a corner until the per- 
formance was over. What he did afterwards nobody 
knew. The wystery enveloping that portion of his 
existence was never dispelled. But, one morning, 
Tout-laid failed to appear at the interview, and his 
| usual place at the opera was empty. The fourth day 
| of his disappearance, the regimental band was stop- 
ped in its march bya funeral, which was unattended 
| by asingle human mourner, the only follower being 
| an ill-favored mongrel—Tout-laid himself! They 
whistled and shouted—all in vain. Deaf to their 
calis, and giving no sign of recognition, he doggedly 
| followed the bier. Next morning the sexton found 
, him lying dead in a hole which he had scratched on 
| the common. 











Those who have become addicted to evil habits, 


guarded the convent, leaped terrified after their fall- | must conquer them as they can—and they must be 


len comrades. Achmet, waving his sword, cried in 


Arabic: 
** Lady, Heaven guards thee; thou art free!” and 
sprang down the face of the rock, while the astonish- 


| peace and happiness. And those who have not yet 


conquered, or they will conquer us, and destroy our 


yielded to ba! habits, must be on their guard lest 
they be unexpectedly assaulted and sabdued. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 
No. 19. 


BY W. H. MACY, 
aA 


STRONG’S ISLAND. 


THE first duty that engaged our attention after 
coming to anchor was, of course, to stop the leak; 
which was done much in the same manner as in the 
former case at Dominica, except that it was necessary 
to stow all the heavy articles forward, and bring the 
ship down by the head, instead of the stern. We 
also attached a purchase to the mainmast head, and 
to a tree on the shore, to assist in careening the ship. 

The natives appeared to watch all these operations 
with great interest; and our decks were alive with 
them, both men and women, the day after our ar- 
rival. - Compared with the savages, whom we had 
previously visited, these people might be called gen- 
tle and quiet in their habits. Nothing could exceed 
the eagerness and the perseverance displayed, par- 
ticularly by the women, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of our language. Every word that 
could be picked up to add to their English vo- 
cabularies seemed to affurd them a peculiar source 
of delight. “What name o’ this? What name 
man?” were questions put to us at every turn, and 
our answers were echoed and repeated over and 
over, till the sound was fully mastered. Thus the 
English spoken by these women was not murdered, 
for each word was thoroughly learned before passing 
on to the next. ; 

Suddenly a muttered signal or countersign passes 
from mouth to mouth; all noise and conversation 
cease; and each remains fixed to the spot, as if 
struck by an enchanter’s wand. Not immediately 
seeing any adequate cause for this, I asked, in great 
surprise, what it meant? One of the girls ventured 
to whisper an answer to me: 

** You see? King George come!” 

T looked over the sail. Our boat, which had been 
ashore was just coming alongside, and, seated with 
the old man in the stern sheets, was this potent au- 
tocrat, “‘King George,” a rather good-looking, 
portly barbarian, whose royal robes consisted of noth- 
ing less—or more—than a common sailor’s check- 
shirt, his legs disdaining any covering whatever. He 
had doubtless received his title from some ironical 
Englishman, and his subjects had adopted it as 
proudly, as itis said our ancestors did the music of 
** Yankee Doodle.” 

As his majesty’s head appeared above the quarter- 
rail, every one of his submissive subjects, man, wo- 
man and child, fell upon deck in a kneeling or 
crouching attitude, with bowed heads, and thus re- 
mained till their sovereign had completed his survey 
of matters above board, and passed below with the 
captain. During this time they rigidly maintained 
their positions, however uncomfortable, as immova- 
ble as a well-drilled battalion of troops at ‘‘ parade 
rest.” As soon as he was invisible, everything re- 
sumed its former status, and the stir and bustle went 
on as before. The same etiquette, 1 afterwards ob- 
served, was necessary at the advent of any chief 
of high rank, or any of the juvenile princes of the 
blood royal. 

Courtenay, the English captain, had visited this 
island several times before, and was on very inti- 
mate terms with King George. He told us to be on 
our guard against treachery; and informed us that 
an English whaleship, called the Harriet, had been 
taken and burnt in the other harbor on the lee side 
of the island about eighteen months previously, 
though her fate had been a mystery until quite re- 
cently, as the natives, adopting the motto of ancient 
sea-rovers, that ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales,” had mas- 
sacred every man of her crew. For more than a year 
she had been a“ missing ship,” when another Eng- 
lish whaler, touching at this island, short-handed, 
shipped two natives, who, a few days after getting to 
sea, incautiously let out the secret. The ship at 
once put back and came to anchor in the lee harbor, 
and as Captain Courtenay happened to be there at 
the time, the two ships, acting in concert, succeeded 
in fishing up the Harriet’s anchor and chain, with 
the charred remains of her bow, still attached. The 
two captains, by stratagem, secured the persons of 
some of the chiefs, and they confessed the truth, but 
no punishment had yet been inflicted by the English, 
though there was good reason to believe that other 

vessels had been cut off here, at more remote dates, 
and no one left alive to tell the tale. They had even 
destroyed the ship’s chronometers, supposing them 
to be alive; for King George when questioned by 
Captain Courtenay concerning the chronometer of 
the Harriet, answered expressively, ‘Kill him. 
Take big stone, kill him.” 

The Seringapatam still lay wind-bound for two or 
three days after our arrival, but at last, taking ad- 
vantage of a morning when the air was quite light, 
though blowing directly into the bay, we put the 
boats of all three ships ahead of her, and assisted by 
the whole flotilla of canvas, we towed her to sea, 
keeping the sails furled, and the yards pointed to the 
wind. We thought King George seemed rather re- 
lieved when he got rid of her. He professed great 
friendship for Captain Courtenay. but his regard 
was, doubtless, based on the wholesome fear in which 
he stood of him; for the ship mounted eight guns in 
regular broadside, besides small swivels on her top- 

gallant forecastle and taffrail, and even had her arm- 
chests in her tops. 


We were successful in reaching and repairing the 
injury under our counter, and, on righting and trim- 
ming the ship, had the satisfaction to find her bot- 
tom perfectly tight. We could not, of course, tell 
how much external injury she had received under 
the bow. 

I did not fail, on going ashore, to notice the stone 
walls of which I had heard, and in which 1 observed 
some stones of great size and weight, at such heights 
from the ground as would indicate that the builders 
must have made use of mechanical power to raise 
them. I could get no information as to how long 
they had been there, or for what purpuse they had 
been raised. 

On showing ourselves near the door of a house, we 
were always invited to enter and take a seat among 
the family on the floor, and the women immediately 
put us through a catechism commencing, according 
to established form, with the question, ‘* Name o’ 
you?” This question must be answered, and the 
name repeated by the whole family, until they have 
the pronunciation perfect. But instead of following 
this up by asking “‘ Who gave you that name?” the 
next query is. ‘‘ Name o’ ship?” and then, ‘‘ Name 
o’ captain?” We thought it very remarkable that we 
found suflicient knowledge of English in every family 
to conduct these exercises, in view of the fact that 
so few ships had visited the place, and no white man 
was then living among them. After these points are 
all settled, a pipe is produced, with the request, usual- 
ly made by one of the younger women in her most 
Pseductive tones, “ You fill pipe belong to me?” Of 
course you feel bound to honor this draft upon your 
pocket store of tobacco, and, if you intend to make 
many calls while on shore, your pockets must be 
well filled. It is observable that the pipe produced 
on these occasions is invariably one with a large 
bowl, while those used for smoking are always small. 
We strolled into a large building near the beach 
abreast of our anchorage, which appeared to be a 
feast-house, a royal banqueting hall. It may, per- 
haps, have been used also asa hall of council, if so 
absolute a monarch as King George can be supposed 
to consult with any one on afiairs of state. I should 
suppose, from what I saw of this despot, that he 
might have had that peculiarity for which the first 
Napoleon is said to have been famous, of making up 
his mind first, and asking the advice of his generals 
afterwards. In this building, in a line extending 
uearly the whole length of it, flat stones, slightly 
hollowed so as to form basins, were set into the 
ground, and at each of these was seated a man, 
pounding xava-root with a smooth stone of conven- 
ient weight to be swung in his hand. The right arms 
of all these men, perhaps twenty in number, rose 
and fell in concert, with a slow and measured stroke, 
uniting the sounds produced by the twenty stone 
hammers upon the basins into one loud clang. Out- 
side, fires had been built, and mysterious processes of 
cookery were being carriedon. I inquired the mean- 
ing of all this preparation, and learned that this was 
a funeral feast. A woman of some rank, the wife ofa 
chief, had died, and all the high dignitaries were 
then attending the burial, after which they would 
return to the feast-house, and ‘ partake of a grand 
collation,” as the celebrated programmes have it. I 
was tvo late to see anything of the funeral ceremo- 
nies, for they were even now on their return. The 
xava-root, after being pounded to a fibrous mass, is 
mixed with clear water in the stone basins, and the 
infusion is strained, or rather wrung, through a sort 
of coarse cloth of grassy appearance, into calabashes, 
and is ready for the banquet. The first strength 
goes to the king and chiefs; it is “spliced’’? two or 
three times, the common natives being glad to get a 
very indifferent article. At many of the islands of 
Polynesia, the xava, instead of being beaten with 
stones, is chewed, and the masticated mass is ejected 
from the mouth into a vessel, and then water added 
to it; this chewing operation being performed chiefly 
by the women. But at Strong’s Island, no woman 
is allowed totake any part in its preparation, or even 
to be present at the ceremony of preparing or 
drinking it. 

His majesty and suite being at hand, the “ funeral- 
baked meats ’’ were brought in, with piles of roasted 
bread-fruit and large bunches of bananas, and all the 
natives sat or squatted in their proper places, ac- 
cording torank. The king, seeing us whites looking 
on, beckoned us to take seats near his royal person, 
and personally saw that we were liberally supplied 
with meat and fruit. We did ample justice to the 
fare, as became distinguished guests, and made a 
hearty meal. The remains of the feast were being 
cleared away, and we were about to leave in quest of 
further adventures, when the cooper made his ap- 
pearance among us, with his pipe in full blast. 

‘* Well, boys,” said he, ‘‘ you’ve been having a glo- 
rious wake, I suppose, for the old duchess, or mar- 
chioness, or whatever her rank may be. You wont 
get drunk on xava, though, after the aristocracy have 
had the first wringing of it. You might drink a deck 
buckettul of the slops that’s handed round after- 
wards. How did they feed you, pretty well?” 

“Yes, cooper,” said I, ‘‘ you should have been 
here sooner. You lost a good dinner by being too 
late for it.” 

“ Why, what did you have for dinner?” he asked. 

‘Something that we sailors don’t get every day 
in the week;” I answered. ‘‘We can appreciate 
roast pig when we do get it.” 

** Did you have roast pig for dinner?” asked the 
cooper. 

“ Certainly, we did,” said I, triumphantly. 

** Well, I presume you did—all but the piz;” said 
he, dryly. 
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“ What do you mean by that?” I inquired, dubi- 
ously. There was no smile on the cooper’s face, but 
that twinkling of his beard was perceptible, which 
always denoted a high state of inward enjoyment. 

““ Why, pigs that are raised down our way,” said 
he, “have a different tone of voice in expressing 
themselves. They don’t bark.” 

‘“‘ Bark!” I exclaimed, as light began to dawn 
upon me, while some of my companions already be- 
gan to look a little qualmish. ‘“ You don’t mean to 
say that—” 

“JT don’t mean to say anything,” returned the 
cooper. ‘Come outside and see the sacrificial altar, 
and its trimmings.” 

We followed him a short distance back from the 
house till he halted, and pointed significantly to an 
ensanguined block of wood, near which lay four sets 
of paws, and four heads, unmistakably canine, cor- 
responding innumber to the four ‘roast pigs’ at 
the banquet. 

“*T acknowledge the corn,” said I. ‘‘I suppose if 
I had known the fact before dinner, I shouldn’t have 
relished it, but it is too late to repent.” 

“ Bat you might say,” said oneof the boys from 
the Leonidas, unwilling yet to admit that he had 
been sold, ** that we don’t know what animals we had 
for dinner.” 

It needs no naturalist to tell us what animals 
have suffered at the block ;” saidI, laughing. ‘We 
may as well face the music, for there’s hardly ‘a 
loop to hang a doubt upon.’ And, as another link in 
the chain of evidence, I now recollect that those pigs 
had been decapitated before they were served up, 
though I hadn’t thought of it befure. I never knew 
that these people were in the habit of eating dogs.” 

** Yes, I could have told you that,” said the cooper, 
“that isto say, as regards another island of this 
group. I know they do at Ascension, and they pre- 
fer them to pigs.” 

“ Well,” said I, “‘I suppose all of us can now testi- 

fy that they are as good as pigs, if eaten with a sauce 
of ignorance.” 
“ After the collation comes the ball;” said the 
cooper. ‘* You see those fellows backing down wood, 
and getting ready to make a@ bonfire. They will 
light up the fire after dark, and then dance and sing 
round it. But here’s another game going on. Let’s 
go and see what this means.” 

The natives were all gathering on a large plat of 

greensward, near the feast-house, and the young 

men were seating themselves in a circle on the 
ground, several ranks deep, so as to leave an arena 
of convenient size in the centre. The women, chil- 
dren and old men closed up outside of this ring as 
spectators, a space being kept clean for King George 
and the principal chiefs, where they could overlook 
the whole scene. It was evident some sort of gladi- 
torial show or sparring exhibition was about to begin. 
At a signal from the king, an athletic young man 
sprang lightly from his seat in the circle to the centre 
of the ring, bringing his hands together with a loud 
clap of defiance. He was instantly confronted by 
another, and the sparring was commenced. Passes 
were rapidly made and warded off, no harm being 
done to the combatants, as all blows were struck 
open-handed. Great dexterity was displayed on both 
sides, the object aimed at by all this, being, for some 
little time, a mystery; but at length the challenger, 
watching his opportunity, rushed under the other’s 
guard and seized him at the waist, which closed the 
combat, amid tumultuous applause from king, court 
and spectators. Both fell back to their places in the 
circle, the victor to be petted and patted by his de- 
lighted comrades, and instantly a fresh champion 
bounded into the arena to be met by another. Thus 
the entertainment continued, till nearly every young 
man had put in at least one appearance, and some 
particularly smart fellows had come off victors iz 
several matches, so that their challenges were not 
readily accepted. Sometimes a careless or over-con- 
fident youth would be caught almost instantly, call- 
ing down upon himself the jeers and uproarious 
mirth of the whole assembly; and, on the other hand, 
when two of the most skillful of the gladiators were 
about equally matched, the struggle would be pro- 
longed amid the eager and breathless attention of the 
excited audience. Everything was expected to be 
done with the most perfect good humor; and if, as 
was sometimes the case, the vanquished party lost 
his temper, he was greeted with such yells of derisive 
laughter, that he was soon giad to join in the laugh 
against himself, in order to escape further ridicule. 

The men were naked, with the sole exception of a 
broad beit about the hips, and their eager attitudes 
and quick movements displayed their figures and 
the development of their muscle to the best advan- 
tage. We all agreed that the exhibition was a most 
beautiful one, possessing all the wholesome excite- 
ment that belongs to athletic sports of this kind, 
without the drawbacks of brutality and smothered 
hatred. 

We remained on shore in the evening to see the 
dance round the fire, which is accompanied with 
wild chants or recitations, and has no very striking 
points about it. Thereis but little variety in the 
movements, and the interest depends simply upon 
the almost perfect concert of voice and gesture among 
a large number of performers. Its scenic effect is 
heightened by the uniform system of tattooing, the 
chief point in which isa stripe running the whole 
length of the arm on the outside, and a wider one up 
and down the leg, like those worn by sergeants in our 
army. But onthe whole, the display is interior in va- 
riety and vigor to the Marquesan ‘hula hula,” or to 





the war-dances of the North American tribes. An in- 
cident occurred during this performance, which forci- 





bly illustrated the absolute control over the lives of 
his subjects possessed by the irresponsible despot, 
King George. Ouae of the young menvengaged in the 
dance failed to give satisfaction to the critical eye or 
ear of the king, being, as 1 thought, a little out of 
time in the chant, when, without a word, the king 
picked up a stone, and hurled it at him, striking full 
in his breast, and etfectually knocking him out of the 
ranks, while the dance went on without interruption, 
as if this was merely an ordinary recreation, in 
which the monarch was wont to indulge when the 
humor seized him. A shudder and murmur of in- 
dignation ran through us visitors from the ships at 
this cruelty, but what could we do or say about it? 
The poor delinquent gathered himself up and slunk 
away, evidently suffering dreadful pain. He must 
have been severely, if, indeed, not dangerously in- 
jured; but it seemed a matter of indifference to his 
royal master whether he lived or died. 

“JT suppose,” said Mr. Grafton, who was standing 
near me, “ you feel justas I do about that affair; 
as if you’d like to hurl that same rock back at the 
king’s breast with a will.” 

“Yes sir,’ I replied, “but it wouldn’t be policy 
for us to attempt anything of that kind.” 

“‘ Hardly;” returned the mate. ‘ We should have 
a hornet’s nest about our ears in short order, if we 
touched his sacred person. I presume these young 
men consider it all right, and a mere matter of 
course, each one feeling that it may be his tarn next. 
I have no doubt that the old savage has killed more 
than one of them in getting them up to their present 
state of drill. He holds his subjects’ lives at his own 
disposal, as much as the czar of all the Russias, or 
even more 80; and, as @ general rule, these savage 
races are very reckless of human life, seeming to 
attach but little value to it.” 

“ Didn’t you admire the sparring match, this af- 
ternoon?” I asked. 

‘I didn’t see it;” said the mate. ‘I took my gun, 

and went out in the woods pigeon shooting. I had 
pretty good luck. I got about twenty pigeons, and 
saw a great deal of sport besides the shooting. The 
old chief Seelic went with me, he is the second in 
rank below King George, as near as I can get at it. 
He took another chief of lower rank with him, anda 
couple of boys of no rank at all. Old Seelic and I 
kept company, the petty chief fell into our wake at 
a short distance, and the two youths jogged along 
astern of him. Whenever we stopped a moment 
down they went on their beam ends right into the 
mud, or wherever they chanced to be, and waited 
there till we started on again, keeping their stations 
inline. Whenwe got into the woods, they were 
signalled to keep in close order, but it was amusing to 
see the manceuvres when one of the youngsters got 
the first sight ata pigeon. You see, he could not 
speak to his superier in a standing position, nor 
speak to old Seelic at all, until commanded or in- 
vited todo so. So he would go down on his marrow- 
bones and tell the petty chief, and then he would go 
down the same way with his head almost in the mud, 
to tell old Seelic, and sometimes while all this eti- 
quette was going on, the pigeon would take the 
alarm and leave the tree, before old Seelic could 
bring his gun to bear on him. But the old fellow is 
@ good shot and would drop his bird almost every 
time. But the war-dance is about finished for to- 
night, and it’s time to muster the boys and shove 
off.” 
We got allour water and wood on board, and & 
good stock of fruit, though the only recruits to be got 
to serve as sea-stores for any length of time, were 
yaws, and these of indifferent quality. When ready 
fer sea, we lay wind-bound two days, but on the 
third the trades were so far to the northward that 
we could lay our course through the passage in the 
reef, and both ships’ windlasses were at once 
manned to take advantage of the start. It was ob- 
served that, as soon es we began to get under way, 
nearly all the natives left us, and that very few were 
in sight even on the beach. As our anchor made its 
appearance at the surface it brought with it the 
bight of a small chain, which had caught across the 
stuck. The few natives about the ship got sight of it 
as quick as we did, and, as conscious guilt needs no 
accuser, in the twinkling of an eye, they were off 
for the shore, some in canoes, and others jumpnig 
overboard. lt wasa critical moment for us, as the 
ship was swinging, and we could not afford to lose 
the wind, so we ‘‘ hooked cat,” and secured our an- 
chor, the bight of the chain slipping off the anchor- 
stock, and falling back to its submarine bed, where 
it had probably lain for several years. It might have 
been ilie cable to a vessel of a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred tons. In a few minutes both ships 
were standing out through the narrow passage, the 
Leonidas leading, as the increased strain on our 
windlass in lifling the anchor had given her the 
start. 

It was bareiy possible that the chain might have 
been slipped or accidentally lost by some vessel; but 
probabiiities were strong to the contrary. The evi- 
dent uneasy feeling of the natives, when we were 
about taking up our anchor was a significant circum- 
stance. Could we have let go the other anchor, and 
taken time to investigate the matter by underrun- 
ning the smal! chain, we should, no doubt, have 
found positive evidence of treachery, and might 
have shed light upon the fate of some long-missing 
vessel. 

We ran to leeward cf the island and shaped our 
course to the northward and westward, not sighting 
any other islands of the Caroline group. In a few 
days we parted company with the Leonidas, and went 








our way alone towards the Japan cruising-ground. 
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GIVING THE DEVIL HIS Dt 
Rald Upsey John to his ralling wife, 


As, staggering home at night, 
Oercome by the might of beer and rs 


He came tn a woful plight; 
* Don't be so hard in your ¢ barges, | 
I'm a little to blame, ‘tis true; 


But give the devil his due, my love, 
O, give the devil his due." 


His helpmate gazed on his wavering 
As vainly he essayed 

To retain his seat in a treacherous « 
And readily answer made: 

* To give the devil his due, my love, 
Is perfectly right, ‘Us true; 

But what would become of you, my 
O, what would become of you?" 


Bridget A. MacDermot, after answer!: 
vertisement, lett in disgust when she fou 
lady “as wro't,” objected to “ pancen, 
While retiring, panier and all, she preser 
cian bend in great perfection, She says s 
the other ladies doing that way,” and 
know why she shouldn’t do so too.” 





San Francisco expected, when the 1 
troupe announced the “ Creation,” that i 
given in strict biblical costume. The i 
Parepa appearing as “ Eve” 80 shocked 
citizen there that he wrote to his newsp. 
quire if it would be proper, under the cir 
to take his family. The reply was that a. 
would wear a dress coat and “ Eve" hoop - 
there couldn't, perhaps, be much harm |, 
the ladies. 

Prince Napoleon is apparently never at : 
imperial cousin keeps him travelling abou 
ital to capital, assuring the work’ that 
nothing by it, but the world is inclined + 
there is something in the wind. 


The little son of a Brooklyn tailor was 
drowning by a workman at the risk of hi 
the dripping preserver placed the boy in + 
arms,in a gush of gratitude the fathe: 
“fron out his clothes if he would send th: 


The Prussian troops are learning to exe 
mapvmuvre. A battalion throws itself on . 
and two other battalions march over then 
march to the front. The movement was l:. 
ted for the benefit of the Crown Prince . 
who was inspecting the troops at Stettin, 
lish officers in his suite also witnessed it, 


Kit Burns wont allow the missionaries 
rat-pit longer than the hour for which i: 
The other day the brethren lingered a litt): 
when he entered the place and raid, * Now 
ing fellows, I want you toclear out, and | 
son would like to see how we kill rats, the 
on paying twenty-five cents,” 

At a mountain town in California, in 

Pellet was expatiating on the great inj 
whiskey had done to the morals of the cou 
swelling with inspiration, said she, ‘* Wh. 
my friends, do you suppose would be the d:: 
your fair State to day, if some arbitrary ed) 
bidden the admission of a drop of liquor th: 
Golden Gate?” Just where the sensation 
posed to come in, as the speaker paused, a 
rose, and, a8 respectfully as the language co 
livered, said: “ By » madam, we'd ha 
Pacitic Railroad!” 
A friend tells us that as he was riding th: 
of the Southern States lately in a stage-com 
fellow was observed in the road, who appear 
business on both sides of the way. It war 
he might be making Virginia fence. He w 
by a passenger, who inquired: “ Well, Job 
you get along now-a-days —what are you dol 
**O, I get along well enough,” replied the | 
sponge, “ J m laying out a railroad ™ 





A Chicago doctor has had a career. He« 
an outrage upon 4 fenale patient, ran awa) 
gaged hiwsell to marry a young lady in 
when, as it was discovered that he bad a 
family in Chicago, he was tarred and feath 
now he has been arrested for the former cri 


There is a grape vine in Jouchecy, Fran 
is fifty-four years old and yields three tons « 
The stem is one hundred and sixty feet lony 
vine covers two hundred square feet. 


An undertaker in Utica had to bury o: 
debtors. He got him snugly into the grave 
fused to fillin the earth until the weepi: 
settled the claim, which they did. 


An extraordinary spectacle was witnessed 
on St. Brendan's Mountain, Kerry, Ireland 
Moriarty celebrated mars on the top of the p 
which is about three thousand feet high, an 
cially dedicated to St. Brendan, the patron 
the county. There * a holy well at the top 
beld in great veneration by the peasantry. 

Nothing teaches patience like the gard: 
may go round and watch the open bad fron 
day; but it takes its own time and you cann: 
on faster than it will, All the best resulta of a 
like those of life, are slowly, regularly prog: 


A notice of recent steam boat explowion in 
ern paper ends as 
ashore. 


follows: “ Tae captai 
So did the chambermal!, she was 
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troupe announced the “ Creation,” that it was to be 
given in strict biblical costume. The indelicacy of 
Parepa appearing as ‘ Eve” so shocked one honest 
citizen there that he wrote to his newspaper to in- 
quire if it would be proper, under the circumstances, 
to take his family. The reply was that as “Adam ” 
would wear a dress coat and “‘ Eve” hoops and train, 


sponge, ‘ J'm laying out a railroad !” 

A Chicago doctor has had a career. He committed 
an outrage upon a fenale patient, ran away and en- 
gaged hiwselt to marry a young lady in Indiana, 
when, as it was discovered that he had a wife and 
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GIVING THE DEVIL HIS DUE. 
Said tipsey John to his railing wife, 
As, staggering home at night, 
O’ercome by the might of beer and gin, 
He came in a woful plight; 
*t Don't be so hard in your charges, love, 
I'm a little to blame, ‘tis true; 
But give the devil his due, my love, 
O, give the devil his due.’’ 





His helpmate gazed on his wavering form, 
As vainly he essayed 

To retain his seat in a treacherous chair, 
And readily answer made: 

*“ To give the devil his due, my love, 

Is perfectly right, ‘tis true; 

But what would become of you, my love, 
O, what would become of you ?"’ 


Bridget A. MacDermot, after answering a late ad- 
vertisement, leit in disgust when she found that the 
lady “as wro’t,” objected to “‘ panceaps”-paniers. 
While retiring, panier and all, she preserved the Gre- 
cian bend in great perfection. She says she ‘sees all 
the other ladies doing that way,’ and she “ don’t 
know why she shouldn’t do so too.” 


San Francisco expected, when the Parepa-Rosa 





there couldn’t, perhaps, be much harm in indulging 
the ladies. 


Prince Napoleon is apparently never at home. His 
imperial cousin keeps him travelling about from cap- 
ital to capital, assuring the world that he means 
nothing by it, but the world is inclined to suspect 
there is something in the wind. 


The little son of a Brooklyn tailor was saved from 
drowning by a workman at the risk of his life. When 
the dripping preserver placed the boy in his parent’s 
arms, in a gush of gratitude the father offered to 
“iron out his clothes if he would send them along.” 


The Prussian troops are learning to execute a new 
maneuvre. A battalion throws itself on the ground 
and two other battalions march over them at quick 
march to the front. The movement was lately execu- 
ted for the benefit of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
who was inspecting the troops at Stettin. Two Eng- 
lish officers in his suite also witnessed it. 


Kit Burns wont allow the missionaries to use his 
rat-pit longer than the hour for which it is hired. 
The other day the brethren lingered a little too long, 
when he entered the place and said, ‘* Now you pray- 
ing fellows, I want you toclear out, and if any per- 
son would like to see how we kill rats, they can stay 
on paying twenty-five cents.” 

At a mountain town in California, in 1856, Miss 
Pellet was expatiating on the great injury which 
whiskey had done to the morals of the country, and, 
swelling with inspiration, said she, ‘‘ What, indeed, 
my friends, do you suppose would be the difference to 
your fair State to day, if some arbitrary edict had for- 
bidden the admission of a drop of liquor through the 
Golden Gate?” Just where the sensation was sup- 
posed to come in, as the speaker paused, a ta!l miner 
Tose, and, as respectfully as the language could be de- 
livered, said: “ By ,» madam, we'd have had the 
Pacific Railroad!” 


A friend tells us that as he was riding through one 





of the Southern States lately in a stage-coach a merry 
fellow was observed in the road, who appeared to have 
business on both sides of the way. It was supposed 
he might be making Virginia fence. He was hailed 
by a passenger, who inquired: ‘* Well, John, how do 
you get along now-a-days —what are you doing now?” 
“*O, I get along well enough,” replied the jolly cider 


family in Chicago, he was tarred and feathered, and 
now he has been arrested for the former crime. 


There is a grape vine in Jouchecy, France, which 
is fifty-four years old and yields three tons of grapes. 
The stem is one hundred and sixty feet long and the 
vine covers two hundred square feet. 


An undertaker in Utica had to bury one of his 
debtors. He got him snugly into the grave, but re- 
fused to fillin the earth until the weeping family 
settled the claim, which they did. 


An extraordinary spectacle was witnessed recently 
on St. Brendan’s Mountain, Kerry, Ireland. Bishop 
Moriarty celebrated mass on the top of the mountain, 
which is about three thousand feet high, and is spe- 
cially dedicated to St. Brendan, the patron saint of 
the county. There is a holy well at the top which is 
held in great veneration by the peasantry. 

Nothing teaches patience like the garden. You 
may go round and watch the open bud from day to 
day; but it takes its own time and youcannot urge it 
on faster than it will. All the best resalts of a garden, 
like those of life, are slowly, regularly progressive. 


A notice of a recent steamboat explosion in a West- 
ern paper ends as follows: ‘Tae captain swam 
ashore. So did the chambermaid, she was insured 
s $15 000, and loaded with iron.” 
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A Massachusetts shipowner has sued the builders 
of the Alabama. 

The Cunard steamers will return to Boston. 

The French telegraph will connect with Florida. 

The trunk trade of Canada has been quite brisk 
this fall. 

It is time that the Mill Dam was free, for it is a 
dam nuisance. 

England is graciously willing that we shall absorb 
Mexico, 

An old soaker in New York drinks one gallon of 
whiskey a day, regularly, and never gets drunk. 

Dollburg is the name of a town in Connecticut, 
where they make dolls and Yankee notions. 

General Butler has got his nomination to Congress, 
and laughs at opposition. 

The East Boston bridge will not be built this 
season. 

Lights that do not enlighten the people—torchlight 
processions. 

It is a waste of money to enlarge the Court House. 

Fowl] play—stealing a neighbor’s chickens. 

Hanover street is to be widened at an expense of 
$1,000,000. 

The milkmen have put up the price of milk and 
water to nine cents. 

A lively insurrection—the one in Spain. 

Lord Derby has found a lead mine in a newly-pur- 
chased estate. 

Sorghum is abundant in Minnesota this year. 

The Appletons have thirty-six new books in press. 

Land is plenty in Arkansas at three to five cents 
an acre. 

A drunken chap in New York put out forty street 
lamps befvre the police could put him out. 

An amateur velocipedist in England wants to race 
a locomotive. 

A mule in Nashville bit a $75 chignon from a lady’s 
head. 

Spain is enjoying some revolutionary experience. 
It is not agreeable. 

Napoleon is not inclined to render aid to Spain. 

Dumas will visit the United States next year, if he 
don’t change his mind. 

The champion mosquito has been caught in New 
York. It is something like an inch long. 

A little girl in Ohio is in trouble from haviug swal- 
lowed a hoop skirt, or part of one. 

The Rhode Islanders have got a new name for clam- 
bakes. They call them “ aboriginal festivals.” 

A night watchman at the Buffalo jail assisted four 
prisoners to escape for a bribe of $400. 

The potato crop of New York amounts to 25,000,000 
bushels. 

The ‘‘ mad stone ”’ cured a case of hydrophobia in 
Alexandria, Va. 

Another New Yorker bas taken oxalic acid instead 
of Epsom salts, with the usual consequence. 

The philanthropists of England are moving to se- 
cure the passage of a law by which the earnings of a 
wife shall be exclusively her own. 

Two silk growers at Sacramento expect to have one 
million silk cocoons each at the close of the feeding 
season this year. 

Oregon will have a larger grain crop this year than 
ever before. 

Nevada reports the discovery of a cinnabar mine of 
marvellous extent and ricliness. 

Kangaroo sausages are a gentle article of diet now 
being made up in Australia for English epicures. 

A restaurant keeper in Richmond, Va., refused to 
deliver up the corpse of a man who had fallen dead in 
his house, because the deceased was indebted to him. 
The banana trees in Florida are bending to the 
earth with fruit. 

The distilleries about Richmond, it is estimated, are 
manufacturing about 4000 gallons per day. 

It will be the fashion this winter at weddings to 
give the groom presents as well as the bride. 

Efforts are being made at Versailles, France, to 
domesticate the ostrich. 














+ 

Marriages. 
At Somerville, by Rev. B K. Russ, Mr. Benjamin F. 
Hunt and Miss Jennie Lind Partridge. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. C. H. Leonard, Mr. Frank Clement 
and Miss Emma Frances, daughter of B. P. Shillaber; 
Mr. George L. Ames and Miss Maria Morrill. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Edward 
Spaulding and Miss Henrietta 5. Rogers. 

At Arlington, by Rev. Mr. Cady. Mr Rhodes Lockwood, 
of Charlestown, and Miss Henrietta Niles. 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Whiton, of Lynn, Mr. H. 
B. Opdyke, of New York City, and Miss Miriam B. Whit- 
on, of Boston. 
At Portland, by Rev. E. C. Bolles, Mr. Joseph W@Mac- 
rae, of Boston, and Miss Sophie H. Dresser, of Buxton. 














Deaths. 








In this city, Mr. Martin L. Clinkard, 74; Mrs. Chastina 
Sanderson, of Lunenburg, 69; Mr. Harris Batchelder, 54; 
at South Boston, ‘ihomas Webb, 20; at East Boston, Mr. 
Seth Harding, 88. Ae 

At Boston Highlands, Mrs. Nancy Williams. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Samuel D. Baker, 60. 

AtS merville, Mrs. Jane W. Miller, 65. 

At Malden, Mrs. Dorcas Holden, 78. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Stephen Heath, 46. 

At Lexington, Mr. Elbridge Merriam, 86. 

At Brookline, Mrs. Lovina F. Dunn, 22. 

At North Reading, Capt. Ebenezer L. Batchelder, 78. 
At Salem, Mrs. Nancy Osoorne, 75. 

At Wakefield, Mr. Charles L. Bayrd, 49. 

At Hingham, Miss Lucy R. Stodder, 33. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Sarah H. Souther, 42. 

At North Chelmsford, Mrs. Hannah D Rogers, 70. 
At Sherborn, Mrs. Catherine Bullard, 95, 

At Dublin, N_ H., Mrs. Esther Sargent, 50. 

At Portsmouth, N. H, Dr. Nathan W. Otiver, 49. 











Che Houscheeper. ‘ 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

SOUFFLE OF APPLES WITH A RICE BORDER.— 
Prepare your rice as fur a croquette. Keep it of a 
strong solid substance; dress it up all round a dish, 
the same height as a raised crust, that is to say, three 
inches high. Give a pleasing shape to the rice, and 
let it be levelled smooth; have some marmalade of 
apple ready, made very thick; mix it with six yolks 
of eggs and a small bit of butter; warm it on the 
stove; then have eight whites of eggs well whipped, 
as for biscuits; mix them lightly with the apples, and 
put the whole into the middle of the rice; put this 
into the oven, which must not be too hot. When the 
soufile is raised sufficiently, send it up, as it would 
soon lower. If you wish to make a kind of pap, take 
a spoonful of flour, a pint of milk, a little salt, lemon, 
and sugar; let the whole boil well and thick, then 
mix it with the apples and the yolks of six eggs; the 
whites are to be well beaten, and poured in after- 
wards; next bake the soufile in the oven. This 
method is safer than the former, and is not deficient 
in delicacy. 





CRAB APPLES —Make a syrup, allowing the same 
weight of sugar asapples. Let it cool, then put in 
the apples, a few at once, so that they wil] not crowd 
and break to pieces. Boil them until they begin to 
break, then take them out of the kettle. Boil the 
syrup in the course of three or four days, and turn it 
while hot upon the apples. This continue to do at 
intervals of two or three days, till the apples appear 
to be thoroughly preserved. 





TAIT PINE-APPLE.—To fourteen pounds of grated 
pine-apple add half an ounce of grated alum, and 
mix thoroughly. Boil seven pounds of white sugar in 
as little water as possible, skimming it until perfect- 
ly clear. Pour the boiling sugar over the fruit, and 
put it into empty champagne bottles; stand the 
bottles in boiling water till the water begins to cool; 
then cork and seal them closely. 








Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whose cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :—If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or doesathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there a sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose yenera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
ruin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for 
Hiow many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scaccely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT? BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists | 
every where. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 


| 
remedy. | 
| 
| 
' 
| 





At Augusta, Me, Mrs. Mary Lithgow, 65. 


house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly tllustrated with i} 
original engravings, and forming the cl.cap ‘st books In 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tne MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FIsuER Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tur 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IpIoT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUR 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—Tnk& OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnk SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcnu, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tur 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po.icke Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tuk Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THuk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REpDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEsT RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuHe OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage ~THuk LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna’s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYeED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinau's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic PortTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTlI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuk Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TnE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WnitTE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BriIGADk, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tn& HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TnE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—TnrE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THe GoLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut LAkoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1ranca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tne Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tur Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymria, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Lignt-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tng Spanisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR Reacn, by M T. Caldor.—Tnk Girsey Bricanp, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuz Councit oF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne Cuinese JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cogka DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THeE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Pr1ze, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Witcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tne YouNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEsT Point Cavet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
vO. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Birs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—F1rz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RosBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25 ‘ip, by Charles Cuttertield. 

No. 26 ‘HE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—JEsSSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CorSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—B RIGHT CLOUD, by Williain H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 

35.—THE BAkON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

3.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

—Virogua, by Emma Carra. 

. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAL ER MuxpeEr, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIK a, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 













posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable | 3 


No. 49.—THE FounpLine, by Perley Parker. 
No 50 -THE Mysterious KEY, by L. M. Alcott. 
No. 51 —Corrkinne, by Frederick Hunter 





No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeL WArD, bv Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 








No. 55.—THE BEAITIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Rushnell. 
No. 56.—Tne CRYSTAL DaGcGer, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No, 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. ~THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 


No. 6#0.—Wuite WOLF, by William Hi. ushnell. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid 
upon receiptof Ten Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, I’t BLisners, 
Leston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FANNIE. 





BY M. T..W. 





Like to the purest lily blossom 

There bloomed and smiled a gentle maid, 
Sweetness an inmate of her bosom, 

Her soul with purity arrayed. 


Like to the lily, for when wildly 

The tempest blew and rain-storm beat, 
Bowed she, submissively and mildly, 

Lo w to the earth beneath her feet. 


And as the slender stem was breaking, 
Her last slight hold upon the earth, 
A spirit-hand was silent taking 
Sweet records of departing worth. 


And from this human flower ascending 
The airy form, no more in chains, 

With its own rainbow hues is blending 
The purity which yet remains. 


Gone, the white robe which graced it ever, 
And every petal shrunk and drying, 

The spirit sings, ** I live forever— 
Humanity alone is dying. 


“ Now, fibres thin of earthly matter, 
Chaining the spirit to the dust, 
Ye to the winds of earth may scatter, 
J hvld the jewel in my trust. 


“ And to that land of flowers undying, 
Where no rude blasts or storms can tear it, 
Where dwells no sorrow, pain, nor sighing, 
Up, up, upon my wings I bear it.” 


























































* Addressed to Mrs. Lucy W. Nutting upon the depar- 
ture to <he spirit world of her only daughter and child, 
Fannie, aged eighteen. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JETTY’S DISOBEDIENCE. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





NCE upon a time there 
lived at the bottom of a 
deep, bright brovuk a lit- 
tle water sprite, named 
Jetty. Now Jetty was 
a very fortunate little 
sprite ; not a Jittle, wan- 
dering, aimless, home- 
less thing, as the most 
of her sisters were. The 
queen had been very 
good to her and had 
given hera tiny house 
to live in, and O, such a 
wonderful heuse as it 
was, all built of crystal 
that sparkled like dia- 
mond when the sun- 
light or the starlight 
reached in to touch it! 
I only wish you might have peeped into the inside of 
it. It was very, very small, to be sure; your little 
dog could hardly have lived in it, comfortably, but 
it was as fine as the queen’s palace, every bit, though 
it was full of falling, tinkling water, as if there were 
leaks in the little peaked roof. The carpets were of 
real moss, soft, and rich, and velvety, with now and 
then a bouquet of tiny, wax-like blussoms scattered 
over them. The little fancifully carved chairs and 
sofas were all of silver, with the softest and daintiest 
of velvet moss cushions. There were wonderful pic- 
tures on the little, low walls; some with the moon- 
light and starlight in them, and mirrors clear as dew 
with something like rainbows twisted about them 
for frames. Then there were tiny fuotstools made of 
tufts of emerald muss, draperies of rose-tinted mist 
woven by some dett-tingered sprite, and plump little 
beds that looked like sott piles of wet white lily pet- 
als, and there was some faint little music to lull one 
to sleep under every pillow. Jetty liked her house 
very much, for she was a very happy, contented lit- 
tle thing, and she felt exceedingly grateful to the 
queen that she should have chusen her from all the 
rest to occupy it. 

But the queen did not put her there for nothing. 
Jeity had a work to do, and a very important work 
it was, too, though she didn’t fret herself at all about 
it, and piped her gay, shrill little songs, as if she 
hadn’t a care in the world. Let me tell you how it 
was. Just in the middle of Jetty’s dainty, dripping, 
little parlor was a silver wheel that went humming, 
humming, all day long. But it wouldn’t have 


every now and then, and if it had stopped humming 


mill below would have stopped going, and then what 


lodgings. 
held the wheel she chuse Jetty to mind it because 


flighty than any other sprite she kuew, and would 
be less likely to forget and neglect her charge; and 


tle sprite, and the queen loved her and wished to do 
all she could fur her benefit. And what better thing 





hummed if Jetty’s frisky little foot hadn’t touched it ' 
the brook would have stopped running, and the great ' 


would have all the village folks done for meal? So! 
you see Jetty did a good deal, to pay for her pretty | 


When the queen prepared the little house that | 


could she have possibly omnes for her en. this, ‘for 
isn’t ita great deal better to have a dainty little par- 
lor of one’s own, than to be making tents of seaweed, 
or floating about on lilypads, or sleeping, with the 
great ugly water snakes, amid tbe slimy moss and 
pebbles? Jetty thought so; and then isn’t it a great 
deal better to have something to do than to be doing 
nothing at all? to be able to work some good than 
to dance and sing one’s life away? 

Jetty thought so; but then she liked the dancing 
and singing, too, and was as merry as any little sprite 
could well be. And, after all, it was not much labor 
to keep the wheel turning. The slightest touch 
would make it fly, and it would goa long time itself 
befure it needed to be touched again; but Jetty was 
obliged to be always there to see to it, and could nev- 
er dance more than two or three yards away from her 
door, no matter how gay the company, or how in- 
spiring the music might be in the river below. Jetty, 
however, had usvally had a plenty of company at 
home. All the water sprites, nearly, were intimate 
friends of hers, and they would dance in, one after 
another, every day, until her little house would be 
full of them, and you may be sure that they did not 
need tobe urged to make themselves at home and be 
merry. They would dance in a circle around the 
wheel, to some unseen music that was like the piping 
of a myriad tiny flutes, touching the wheel now and 
then with their light little feet as they whirled. 
Sometimes they would keep those dances up all day, 
and sometimes all night, and Jetty would teast them 
daintily, for the table was always spread in her little 
silvery saloon. 

But sometimes they would have such delightful 
entertainments in the river! All the sprites from 
far and near were invited, the queen presiding over 
them. They were held in some shallow spot where 
the starlight was brightest, fur the sprites like the 
starlight, especially the httle Miss Sprites and the 
little Mr. Sprites, for it is a nice light to flirt in, 
much more favorable to flirtation than the sunshine. 
Jetty always received invitations to these dances, 
but, poor thing! she couldn’t think of going, for the 
queen had forbidden her to leave her wheel, even for 
one night, though she might find some one to take 
her place almost any time. 

Well, one night, O, such a splendid, starry night 
as it was, too! they were going to have a grand dance 
in Purple Cove, such a one as was seldom known in 
all the river. The mermaids and mermen were com- 
ing from the sea, and they were to have harps and 
all sorts of delicious music. Jetty had been ina 
pertect flutter to go all day. Everybody was chat- 
tering about it, everybody’s eyes brightening with 
anticipation, every little sprite preparing to look her 
prettiest, aud everybody exclaiming with pity and 
surprise that Jetty was not going. 

‘* Why, even a little fish could turn the wheel!” 
said one. ‘‘ Or a snake,” suggested another. ‘ Let 
the wheel go, for once,” advised one; “ what harm 
will it do if it is still by night? they don’t work the 
willthen.” ‘ But the brook would dry up,” object- 
another. 

And between them all Jetty was well nigh dis- 
tracted. She kept picturing the pretty scene to her- 
self, and thought that she suould weep herself into a 
brook if she couldn’t dance one dance in the charmed 
circle. Then who should come begging to be her es- 
cort but Lightfoot, a most gallant and handsome lit- 
tle sprite, who was very susceptible to the charms of 
Jetiy’s preity, beaded hair, bright eyes and cunning 
ways? And she, though she was as cool and curt to 
him as to any other gay little fellow, was setting her 
cap for him on the sly, 1 shrewdly suspect. 

“Dear me, Lighttoot,” said she, half pettishly, 
“you know | canuvt leave my wheel.” 

**Can’t leave your wheel?” said Lightfoot. ‘ Such 
airy little feet as yours were certainly never made to 
be forever tapping at that old wheel! Leave it alone, 
Jetty, and come with me, else I shall have to take 
Lurline, and she isn’t half as fine a dancer as you!” 

He thought that this mention of Lurline would | 
make Jetty jealous, and that she would desire more | 
than ever to go, to prevent his going with her. 


‘*No,” said Jetty, ‘if the wheel stops humming | 


the brook will stop running, and then what will the 
niller do, for the mill wont go, of course, if the brook 
is still? And what would the queen do to meif I 
should disobey her?” 

** Bat why should you be a slave to that old wheel?” 
said Lightfoot, impatieatly. 

“I’m not a slave,” said Jetty. ‘‘I’m better off 
than any little sprite I know; only fur to-night I 
should like to go to the dance.” 

“Well, why not go, Jetty,” said a little, shrill 
voice from behind. ‘“ 1’ll mind the wheel for you.” 

They both turned round, in surprise, and there 
was Lurline standing in the door. 

* You mind the wheel, Lurline?” exclaimed Jetty, 
in amazement, for sue knew that Lurline had no 
love for her, and that she liked dancing better than 
anything else in the world. 

** Yes,” said Lurline, ‘‘ I shall be very happy to doa 
favor tor you, dear Jetty, aud you must be so tired of 
being mewed up here, while I dance and frolic so 
much these starlight nights that I can afford to give 
up oue night’s pleasure for your sake.”’ 

“ Thank you very much,Lurline,” said Jetty; ‘‘ but 
I must obey the queen, and you know that she bade 


, me never leave the wheel.” 
she thought she was a little more sedate and less | 


** Nonsense!” said the cunning Lurline, who hated 
and envied Jetty, and wished to make her lose her 


| place, and to gain it herself, if she could. ‘ How 
then Jetty was a very winsome, snnny-tempered lit- 


will the queen ever know it? You can easily keep 
out of her sight, and what harm will it do? I can 
certaiuly tuin the wheel as well as you can.” 


OUR UNION. 


bis 0, as te that,” c said ‘Jetty, " I ‘have no , Sears; but 
I know that I ought not,to go. re 

* Why, how can you refuse such A generous offer?” 
said Lightfoot, eagerly, but with an admiring look at 
Lurline which Jetty did not like. 

Jetty was almost persuaded, but she hesitated 
still, when astrain of the most wooing music floated 
up to her ears from the river where they were begin- 
ning to dance, and she could resist the temptation no 
longer, but after thanking Lurline again, and giving 
her a few grave charges about the wheel, she danced 
away in the delighted Lightfoot’s arms. 

The dance was splendid. Sach a gay company, 
and such merry music that one’s feet would fly in 
spite of themselves. Lightfoot, the most graceful 
gallant in the whole assembly, was delightfully at- 
tentive, and Jetty was quite a belle, for sbe was as 
dainty and airy a little sprite as one often sees. But 
her conscience troubled her all the time, and then 
she was so afraid that the queen would spy ber out, 
and so worried for fear that Lurline would leave the 
wheel. ‘* It would be just like her to do so,” she 
thought; ‘and how foolish I was to trust her! but I 
will go home very soon. I dare not wait long.” 

But the night was wearing away, and she was still 
dancing. The starlight grew dimmer and dimmer 
in the water, and the music grew slower. 

** Dear me,” said she, suddenly, “ it’s almost morn- 
ing, and I must away!” 

But Lightfoot pleaded for just one more waltz, and 
after that was over it was daylight. 

“TY do not hear the wheel,” said Jetty, with sudden 
terror, as they started homeward; ‘‘and O Light- 
foot, where is the brook, and where is my little 
house? They have vanished entirely.” 

And, sure enough, the brook was only a little 
damp hollow, with scarcely enough water in it to 
wet a cowslip’s foot, and there was never a trace 
of the little silvery house to be seen! Jetty trembled 
like one of the river reeds in the wind, and wrung her 
little white hands in despair. Lightfoot tried to 
comfort her, but in vain. 

“Tt was all so wicked, so foolish in me to leave my 
wheel, and then I might have known better than to 
have trusted that wicked Lurline! I know, now, that 
it was aplanofherstoruin me! O, what will the 
queen do to me? I deserve to be punished!” 

‘*No,” said Lightfoot, ‘she will not have you pun- 
ished, she will pardon you, I am sure, when she 
knows the whole story. Lurline is very wicked and 
designing, and I am more to blame than you are, 
also, 1 urged you so to go.” 

But the queen did not pardon her; at least not for 
a long time, and what punishment do you think she 
inflicted upon her? She banished ber to the great, 
deep, stormy sea, where it is so strange and terrible, 
and such monsters live. Poor Jetty! how wretched 
she was, filled with fear and remorse, and then she 
was 80 lonely away from her brothers and sisters, 
and all her little gay sprite friends, and how she 
longed for her little warm bright house in the brook, 
down under the roaring waves, where it was so cold 
and dreary. 

But after a few, long, weary years passed, the 
queen appeared to her suddenly, one day. 

*‘T know that you’re truly sorry for disobedience 
and unfaithfulness, Jetty,” said she, ‘and I have 
come to pardon you, and take you back with me to 
your own little house, if you wish it. I think I can 
trust you with the wheel, now.” 

Jetty was fairly overcome with joy, and was un- 
able to speak her thanks for a long time. O, how 
bright and sunny the little house looked to her, and 
what a pretty pastime it seemed to turn the wheel! 
All her old friends came tripping in to see her, and 
they danced and made merry as they used to befure 
she went away, Lightfoot foremost among them. 
But never afterwards did she set her eyes on Lur- 
line. No one knew what had become of her; she 
had never been seen since the day the brook was 





| Stopped, and there was such consternation among 
| the eprites. And never again was Jetty tempted to 
leave her wheel. Shesite by it to-day, and if you 
bend ever the brook and listen, you will hear it hum- 
mining aud splashing in the water. 





THE HEARTSEASE. 


There is a good fable told about a kiug’s garden, in 
which all at once the trees and flowers began to 
wither away; the oak, because it could not yield any 
fair flowers; the rosebush, because it could bear no 
fruit; the vine, because it had to cling to the wall, 
and cvuld cast no cool shadow. 

* T am of no use in the world,” said the oak. 

‘I might as well die,” said the rosebush. 

“* What good can I do?” murmured the vine. 

Tien the king saw a little heartsease, which all 
this while held up its little cheerful face, while all 
the rest were sad. 

And the king said, “what makes you so bright 
and blooming when ali the rest are tading?”’ 

** T thought,” said the little heartsease, ‘* you want- 
ed me here, because it was here you planted me; 
and so I thought I would try and be the best little 
hearisease that could be.” 

Little reader, are you like the oak, and the rose- 
bush, and the vine, doing nothing because you can- 
not do as touch as others are doing? Ox will you be 
like the heartsease, and do your very best in the 
little corner of the vineyard in which God’s hand has 
put you? 





A dunderhead was arrested for trying to force a 


was imwediately wrapp.d in flannel and sent to the 
lunatic asylum. 








witty idea fromthe vacuum of a brainless head. He | 


“Samere of the Dap. 


A COUN TRY WAGER. 


Every village has its odd character, and the oddest 
is often found at the fireside of the tavern, the “ am- 
plifier ” is pretty sure to be there, “which he was” 
in the town of Mason. His name was Atkins, and 
his elocutionary powers were in full swing describing 
a bog that he raised that weighed, dressed, seven 
hundred pounds. A doubt having been raised as to 
the accuracy of the avoirdupois, he averred its truth, 
and added, ‘‘1 took him in my arms myself, put bim 
in the scales, and if he didn’t weigh seven hundred 
and fifty ’—a lond guftaw greeting this reiteration, 
Atkins said, “If you don’t believe it, I'll agree to 
lift the biggest man in the room.” Uncle Billy com- 
ing in, a bet was soon arranged that Atkins couldn’t 
carry his (256 pounds) across the road and back. The 
boaster “‘stubborner nora mule” essayed the tark, 
and after ten minutes hard work took his timed pas- 
senger aboard from a chair. 

He got ¢o the road, but, checked by a huge snow 
drift, Uncle Billy was instantly buried therein. 
More laughter from the crowd. ‘ Lost your doller, 
Atkins.” ‘* Nol haven’t,” replied the indefatigable 
A. “Vi carry him across if it takes me all day.” 
““No,’’ replied the snow bound old gentleman, who 
had gathered himself -fwly together, and sat blow- 
ing on the snow bank. “J guess Uncle Billy don't 
want to ride any more.” 
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THE DUTCHMAN’S TRICK. 


While a Dutchman was passing throvgh a city in 
Vermont, a Yankee came up to him and said, “ Shon, 
if you treat to the cider, I will learn you a trick.” 
Shon agreed. Yenk thou placed his hand against a 
fence and told him to strike it as hard as he could. 
Shon, not thinking that any harm could befall him 
by doing so, struck a blacksmith’s blow, but instead 
of hitting Yank’s hand, the latter jerking it away, 
poor Shon struck the fence board, knocking it off. 
* Mein Gott in himmel!” cried Shon, ‘what you 
makes foolish? I knock mine hand off clean up to 
de elbow! O, socker blitz! my poor frau, what will 
she say?” 

Poor Shon was bound to have revenge; so one day, 
as he was passiug throvgh a field, he espied a man. 
Going up to him he said, ‘*‘ Mynheer, I show you one 
little trick for nodding.’”? As there was no fence or 
tree near, Shon put his hand against his mouth and 
said, ‘‘ Strike yust so bard as you can.” Mynheer 
struck, and Shon pulled away his hand and received 
the blow on his mouth, and was knocked down. 
Shon jumped up, his mouth bleeding, and com- 
menced dancing with pain. “ Sherusalem! A tous- 
and tuyfels take dis country! I goes back to Holland 
on the first train.” 


TIM NIGGINS’S HONEYMOON. 

Seems to me things have changed somewhat! Seems 
to me so—bust me up if it don’t! I’ve been married 
near six months now, and the fact is, Susan showed 
the least bit more temper that I thought she had; in 
fact,, to speak the right down truth, she’s knocked 
things about generally tor the last two months. 

She slung the cat through the window by the tail 
and would have thrown me out by the—by the heels, 
if I hadn’t walked outin a tastrun. She’s got as 
cross as four sticks, and says she’ll use half a dozen 
sticks on my back if I don’t quit smoking in the 
house. And she threatened to throw the boot-jack 
down my throat last night because I spit in the fire. 
it she’d done that, I an ppose I'd have had the colic 
or boot-jack cramp. 

“Timothy P. Niggins,” said I to myself, says I, 
* you’ve gone and done it, and you have gut to put 
up with the consequences, you have, come what will 
you can’t get out of it, you can’t.” 

A girl loses her beauty mighty quick after she gets 
to be Mrs.—Susan Sunflower was as pretty as Venus, 
but just as soon asI married her, her skin turoed 
yellow, her eyes lost their beauty, her hair got thin, 
and she got to be just the shape of an ale cask; she 
has, by jingo! And O, what a temper she has got! 
Never knowed her mad before I married her; never 
knowed her to offer to throw the stove or a chair 
down anybody’s throat; no, never, until she was Mrs. 
Niggins! Aunt says she’ll come all right after 
awhile; but I don’t see why she can’t be all right 
now, I don’t. If she don’t improve, the Lord help we! 

‘« Jist you spit in that fire again,” says she to me 
yesterday; “ jist do it again, and 1’1l throw this stick 
of wocd down your throat! What did I marry yeu 
fur? Torun around after you, and make up the fire 
after you spit itout? You tormenting beast! Did I 
marry you to slave and work for while you smoke 
and spit in the fire? There’s them chickens I had to 
feed, too; and there’s Ben Dyke's hog got in the 
garden and dug up wy seed beets, and you never 5aW 
it; there’s that blamed old rouster scratched up MY 
ouion-bed, and you never saw it! And you never 
see nothing you ought tu ses, and see everything you 
oughtn’t to see! There’s Ann Buster, who was over 
here yesterday, I saw you winkat her! I saw you, 
Tim Niggins! Don’t say you didn’t; I saw you—I 
saw you!” 
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A man from a back county in Michigan was at | 


Detrvit, and went to the bank to get specie fur some 
notes he had had cn hand for same time. They 


proved to be ona burst-up coucern, and the teller | 


wid him they were gould fur nothing. ‘* Wa’al, Low 
look a here, mister,” said he, ‘* wont you just tella 
feller how he can tell when money’s agoin’ to spile!” 
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THE BITTERNESS OF DEAT: 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT, 





HEN you no longer love me 

“Why put it so hare! 
Ethel? I shall always love « 
asa dear friend—and sister. 

‘Sister! Yes, I can bel: \ 
that. Do you suppose, K 
Daganne, that I am blind . 
stupid enough not to haver «: 
what has been going on 
neath my eyes these last th . 
months?” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ 
ing on,’ Ethel?” said the you 
nan, haughtily. 

“Why, I mean your lo: 
making before my very eyer 
my sister Ada, whom you ne 
saw until you visited our home as my betrot: 
husband.” 

“ Betrothed, although we had never met,” int 
posed Duganne, half-unconsciously. 

“ Yes, I grant you that. Your mother arrang 
the roatter with my father, in reparation, | susp. 
for some injury done bim by ber in their early da 
Falsehood and heartlessness seem to be heredit 
complaints in your family.” 

“‘Confine your remarks to the present generati 
if you please. My mother is not to be aspersed 
even yuur lips, Ethel.” 

“ Yes, I suppose you sympathize with her v 
strongly But although our engagement was, as ) 
suggest, made up by your parents, you certainly co 
sented to it, and came South to visit at our house 
my lover.” 

“ Very true,” sullenly assented Daganne. 

“And then you saw Ada, who, with her art 
artiessness and smooth affectations, laid siege to y« 
heart (nonsense, you have not heart), to your fich 
tancy, and won it. Since we have been upon t! 
journey every day has added to the convictiun for: 
ed before we left home, and to-day you confess yu 
falsehood yourself.” 

“1 confess that I never loved you as a wife shor 
be loved, and I acknowledge that I do love your » 
ter. But I have uttered or acted no falsehuod tr: 
first to last, so help me God.” 

He spoke solemnly, and, turning from the ang: 
woman at his side, stood looking out at sea, bis ar: 
tolded, bis brows knit, and an angry pallor about ! 
shapely mouth. 

Ethel Arnold, glancing sidewise at his figu’ 
sharply defined against the blue sky, was bitter 
conscious that never man had been or could be 
her the hero, the demi-god, the object of passiona 
aud personal devotiun that this man had been, a 
still was, in spite of all. He made a backward sts 
and she started and turned pale, for they stood up 
the edge of the Spouting Horn, with a caldron 
mad waters battiing and seething two bundred fe 
below, and nothing bat a smovth and dripping we 
of rock to arrest the fall of him whose foot shou 
slip upon the edge. A dozen feet beyond this pit, : 
rather shaft, lay the open sea, whose waters, wea 
ing themselves a passage in the course of age 
through the softer lower stratum of the cliff, conti 
ually lapsed and rose within the shaft, churned | 
foam by the sharp points and angles of the rock, a: 
the narrowness of the tunnel through which the 
entered. 

At the sound of the low cry she uttered, Dugan: 
turned and looked in some surprise at his companion 
but she bad sank in @ crouching posture beside th: 
mouth of the pit, and was apparently engrossed |: 
throwing bite of rock into its depths, and watchin 
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